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Che Forest and Stream’s Platform Plank.‘ 


“The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 
NAILS DRIVEN IN 1901.—No. Il. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Act of March 20, 1901.—Sec. 4. If any person shall at any 
time within this State buy, sell, offer or expose for sale any 
woodcock, partridge or ruffed grouse, he shatl for each bird. . . 
be fined . . . or imprisoned. 








Atte the least the angler hath his wholesome walke, and is 
mery at his ease; he hath a swete aiyre of the swete savoure of 
the meede flowers that makyth him hungry; he hereth the 
melodious armoury of fowles, swannes, duckes and cotes; surely 
thenne no man is merier in his spryte than he.—Dame Juliana 
Berners. 





NOT SO BLACK AS PAINTED. 


Now that the snows have gone and the frost has left 
the ground, and under the sodden brown herbage that 
still clothes the fields is springing the tender verdure of 
another summer, an active harbinger of spring thrusts 
himself on our notice. From his hue we might take him 
for a mourner still attendant on the death that for 
months that has reigned over the landscape. Yet at this 
season his actions are not that of a mute at a funeral, for 
of all the creatures of early spring time none is more 
noisy, boisterous and good humored than he. 

Early in the morning, from their home in the cedars 
or in the thick dark wood that clothes some rough, hill- 
side, the crows sally forth by little companies to their 
favorite feeding grounds, and there for hours forage 
busily, keeping up meanwhile a constant flow of conversa- 
tion, debate and oratory. Such a tumult is never heard in 
a well-conducted American club, though from accounts 
of the proceedings of certain legislative bodies of Europe 
we may gain some idea of the order prevailing at one of 
‘these crow assemblages. 

A month or two ago, when the land was covered with 
snow and the waters sealed by frost, the crows resorted 
daily to the mud flats, where at low tide they lived on the 
fish and clams and winkles and worms left.bare by the 
retreating waters; but now they are searching the still 
neglected grain fields and grass lands. If the farmer has 
failed to garner some part of his crop, or, overtaken by 
the winter, has left a few shocks of corn in the field, we 
may be sure that the crows have found it, have burrowed 
their way into the deepest recesses of the store and have 
stripped the husks from the ears and the grains from the 
cob. Rejected nubbins and ears dropped from the wagon 
on its way to the barn have been detected and used. They 
have found too the little patches of buckwheat which the 
thoughtful sportsman, anxious for the well-being of the 
quail and ruffed grouse which winter in his swamp, has 
sowed along the fence rows and by the edges of the wood 
and left standing as food for the game-birds. To this 
buckwheat the sable crew resort and glean with care the 
three-cornered grains which the fall and winter winds 
have shaken from their loose panicles. 

After the first warm rains have come, remeving the 
last of the frost and tempting suirfaceward the thoughtless 
angleworm, the crows are busy and happy. Full well 
they know this storm, and what it means, and no matter 
how hard the rain may pour nor how blustering the 
wind, the crow is early abroad and feeds fat on the 
lucious worms which rashly emerge from among the 
swelling grass roots. 

After their hunger is satisfied the dark multitude resorts 
to the topmest branches of some nearby piece of woods 
and there holds a council, in which, no doubt, the oldest 
and wisest of the crows give much good advice to their 
younger brethren. Before long now these conventions 
will break up, the crows will pair and build their nests 
and then suddenly it will appear to the casual observer as 





and most obtrusive of the dwellers in our fields, they be- 
come shy and secretive, going quietly to and fro, with- 
out calling or in any way attracting attention—intent on 
the safety of their nests. 

His color and some of his habits have given our friend 
the crow a bad name which he does not altogether de- 
serve. He does not profess to be more perfect than the 
rest of us, yet for him we may well have the same charity 
that we should like others to feel for us. He wishes 
to earn a livelihood, as honest as may be, and perhaps in 
his way he does as little harm as most others. If he 
eats a few quarts of grain during the year, they are not 
worth much, and if he were not here, the increasing 
horde of field mice, whose young he unearths from their 
snug nests of dried grass, would eat as much or more. 

Give the crow a chance; he is not all bad. 


ETHICS AND ORACLES. 


WHILE the ethics of sportsmanship have certain well- 
defined principles which have been established by ex- 
perience and common usage, there are certain interests 
which, being debatable, are still in the realm of opinion. 
As a general proposition, each man has a more or less 
accurate knowledge of matters which directly concern his 
vocation. He knows that certain causes will produce 
certain effects. His theory and practice are in accord as 
a result of long experience. All his fellow craftsmen 
will in their vocation in the main agree on matters of 
practice. But, on matters outside of their own knowledge, 
there are many men who, with the merest superficial 
knowledge, arrogate to themselves the full power of 
censorship over their fellows and their fellows’ doings. 
Religion, politics, the justice or injustice of foreign or 
domestic wars, etc., all come within their self-constituted 
purview. 

The ethics of sportsmanship to the ego authority is a 
matter to be settled quickly out of hand. It consists chiefly 
in denouncing the beliefs or doings of all who think differ- 
ently or act differently. The arbitrary personal standard 
of the self-constituted authority is paraded as the only 
true ethical one, while all others are of the “game hog,” 
the game butcher or the man who is other than a sports- 
man. Even men, otherwise of sound judgment, are prone 
to believe that, in matters of sportsmanship their opinions 
are laws. They are not conscious that their ideas are 
opinions; they feel that they are in possession of knowl- 
edge, and that their words flow therefrom. On the other 
hand, they are keenly alive and assertive concerning that 
the other fellows possess opinions only. For himself, the 
self-constituted authority waives all consideration of his 
personal prejudices, his different environment, his limited 
point of view, his absence of experience or thorough in- 
vestigation, while yet for others he lays down hard and 
fast lines for the government of his fellows, with all the 
abandon which comes from ideas based on superficial 
examination and the freedom which comes from irrespon- 
sibility. Sentiment, prejudices, personal idiosyncrasies 
and theory are many times by the individual mistaken for 
true ethics. 

From this source many times come ex cathedra utter- 
ances in respect to how much game one may kill in a 
day, or whether one may justly kill any at all, or may kill 
it in certain ways. The man who in his own community 
may be a failure, an impertinent upstart, or an example 
of worthlessness in general, feels free to anathematize men 
whose doings are at variance with his opinions, or whose 
doings are opposed to his own selfish interests. Often 
it is a comhination of the selfishness and demagogism. 
At a distance of a few hundred miles; the man whose ex- 
istence may be law in the social, business and mental 
scale does not hesitate to hurl disapproval at the man who 
may be infinitely his superior, and in whose presence he 
would be overwhelmingly abashed. 

It is not to be understood that there are not men who 
are sound in their knowledge and their advocacy of sports- 
manship, and who discuss all matters pertaining to it with 
fairness. Such a class exists. But there is a class which 
is intolerant in opinion and arrogant in its assertiveness, 
which does not hesitate to denounce all who go contrary 
to its opinions in matters of sportsmanship, while re- 
serving to itself freedom to act for itself regardless of 
the opinions of others. 

The true principle of action should be tolerance and 
consideration. The opinions which a man has to-day may 





if all the crows had disappeared. From bemg the noisiest not be the opinions which he will have ten years hence, 





nor may not be those which he had ten years ago. The 
opinions which a man holds may be good for his own 
environment, and utterly bad for the man who lives a 
thousand miles away in another environment. Also in 
matters of sportsmanship as in politics, law, etc., there are 
men who like to hear their own voices, or see their names 
in the public prints, or hold the center of the stage re- 
gardless of the merits at issue if their egotistical craving 
for notority can in any way be satisfied. 





MOIETIES. 


THERE is a well-defined prejudice against any police 
system which rewards an officer by a part of the penalties 
recovered for law violations. This prejudice sometimes 
works against the prosecution in.a game law case, where’ 
half of the fine goes to the warden, and on occasion a jury 
will feel so strongly on the subject that it will find for 
the defendant when the evidence, no matter how strong 
and clear it may be, rests upon the testimony of an 
officer whose zeal they think to be prompted by a regard 
for his pocket. We know of game protectors in New 
York who have repeatedly found this prejudice a serious 
obstacle to securing convictions which otherwise would 
readily have been obtained, and they have declared that 
they would gladly see the moiety system abolished. Such 
protectors, however, are the exception; the average war- 
den or protector or constable will work harder and 
accomplish more because of the reward a successful prose- 
cution will bring to him. : 

It is quite unlikely that the cases lost because of this 
prejudice of juries against the moiety system amount to 
enough to constitute an argument against its retention. 
On the other hand, the fact that each specific piece of 
detective work will be rewarded if successfully carried 
through has a direct effect not only as a stimulus to the 
warden but as a deterrent of the law violater. As Mr. 
A. B. F. Kinney said the other day in a hearing before 
the Massachusetts Legislature, under the moiety system 
if a shooter who is potting partridge out of season sees a 
game warden in the neighborhood, he will say to him- 
self, “That man will get something if he catches me, and 
he’s going to catch me if he can.” But, on the con- 
trary, if there were no reward, a poacher would reason 
that as there was nothing in it for the warden, he would 
much rather take things easy and not bother to make an 
atrest. 

Considering the imperfections of human nature as con- 
stituted in the twentieth century, a system of game law 
enforcement which carries with it the moiety feature is 
wise and expedient. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


Governor Odell of New York last week named De 
Witt C. Middleton, of Watertown, as the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commissioner, and appointed Messrs. Wood- 
ruff and Babcock, of the old Forest Preserve Board, to 
serve for two years as associate commissioners. At the 
expiration of that term Mr. Middleton will be the single 
commissioner; as a member of the former commission 
he has proved himself capable and efficient, and his ap- 
pointment to the new position is regarded with satisfac- 
tion by those who are familiar with his record. In thus 
reducing the two boards of eight members to what in 
time will be a single-headed commission, Governor Odell 
has performed a public service of very great value. 





Among the unpublished manuscripts left by Rowland E. 
Robinson was the chapter of Danvis life which we print 
to-day. It is marked by the clear and sympathetic insight 
into human nature that marks all of Mr. Robinson’s 
writings, and it goes without saying that this new glimpse 
of the Danvis folks will be extremely welcome, 


— 


They are making a strong fight in Michigan against 
spring shooting. We are glad to print the letter from 
Dr. MacCallum, of the Ontario Commission, correcting a 
misapprehension of the attitude of that Province as to the 
protection of wildfowl. 





The Cincinnati Cuvier Club is sending around to the 
game dealers of that city a circular containing the full 
text of the Lacéy Act, arid thus is adding to many ways it 
has found for promoting the game interests of Ohio, 
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Lhe Sportsman Gourist. | 
encom 
The Buttles Gals. 


of the Daavis Folks, 

THE failure of Bascom, the new store keeper at the 
Forge Village, fell upon none of his victims more 
heavily than those ripened spinsters who pronounced 
their name as it was spelled—Buttolph—but were known 
to all their townfolk as the “Buttles gals.” They were 
tailoresses, who made the clothes of half the male in- 
habitants of Danvis, sometimes at their own home and 
sometimes at that of their employer, as was the declining 
custom of the shoemakers. 

A few Danvis people who had become tainted with 
aristocratic ideas had their clothes made by a tailor in 
Vergennes. A larger number, who were free from such 
high notions, had theirs made entirely by their own 
women folks, who treasured almost as heirlooms paper 
patterns of trousers, waistcoats and coats, by which the 
various garments were cut, with occasional variations to 
conform somewhat to the changes of fashion. 

When Mrs. Gove lost the pattern of her husband’s 
trousers she put him to that use, laying him down on the 
cloth spread out on the floor and marking around his 
legs with a bit of chalk, but the completed result was 
not a sartorial triumph, and the innovation was not 
followed. 

Exclusive of the few who employed the fashionable 
tailor and the many who employed no tailor, the But- 
tolphs found customers enough to give them a comfort- 
able living and something to lay by for a rainy day. 

Now, through confidence in an unscrupulous adven- 
turer, these savings were all gone as utterly and hope- 
lessly as if consumed by fire. 

It was two months or more since the blow had fallen 
but the two women still felt stunned by it. They went 
mechanically about their work as if in a dream, with 
a dull, hopeless expectancy of awakening to a less hard 
reality. 

“TI don’t see what makes folks want to be so wicked,” 
said Lyddy, the elder sister, as she ran the hissing goose 
along a seam. She was a thin little woman, so short of 
stature that she had to stand on tiptoe to reach the 
shoulders of her tall customers when she measured them. 
The flush of youth had faded from her wrinkled cheeks, 
but there was an afterglow of kindly light shining in her 
gray eyes that warmed one’s heart more than the brighter 
glances of her sister’s black eyes, though the embers of 
youth still shone beside the corkscrew curls that dangled 
from each of Nancy’s temples. 

“What makes folks want to be sech fools?” said 
Nancy, tossing her curls and twitching at the needle 
which came reluctantly through the stout full cloth. 

“You mean us?” Lyddy asked. 

“Yes, or anybody that'll go an’ trus’ anybody that they 
don’t know no more about ’an we did about that 
Bascom.” 

Lyddy considered in silence while she moistened the 
seam with a bit of sponge wet in a convenient cup of 
water, and set the goose to more vigorous hissing be- 
fore she answered. 

“I s’pose we was fools, but we hed comp’ny. There’s 
Samuel Lovel, which he’d ha’ ben wus off ’an we be if 
that ore bed hedn’t turned up just as it did—I wish ’t we 
could find one in our garden—an’ there’s Mis’ Purin’t’n, 
she trusted him some, she says, herself, an’ has tewed 
more abaout it ’an what we hev, an’ that ’ere Jones boy 
put in nigh a hundred dollars, an’ young Varney, he 
owns up to losin’ all his father left him in the bank, an— 
wal, I do’ know who all, but the’s enough of ’em 
besides us.” 

“It don’t make us aout no less fools ’cause other folks 
was jest as big ones.” 

“An’ he was a candid ’pearin’ man, the’ can’t nobody 
deny,” Lyddy continued in extenuation of the fools and 
their folly. “I do’ know as I ever see a nicer ’pearin’ 
young man.” 

“Han’some is ’at han’some does, I say,” Nancy declared. 
with a desperate twitch at the reluctant needle. “There! 
There goes another o’ his needles—jest as onreliable as 
he is! I sh’d like tu feed ’em to him.” 

“Nancy Buttolph!” her sister exclaimed in mild re- 
proof. “You know it’d kill him, an’ we’re tol’ tu fugive 
aour enemies.” 

“Scissors! You can yourn if you’re a min’ tu; I shan’t.” 

“If your looks didn’t deceive you, you didn’t allus 
feel so hard toward him,” said Lyddy, bearing down on 
the goose with both hands, while the steam wreathed 
up about her face and intensified the odor of hot woolen 
stuff that pervaded the room. 

“Puh!” Nancy’s scornful ejaculation rose above the 
sound of her sister’s implement, and she dropped the 
broken needle into the black depths of a crack in the 
window casing. “It’s a pity if folks can’t treat folks 
‘decent’ *thaout a-hevin’ it flung in’ the’ face!” 

“You can’t deny ’t he wa’n’t more’n common takin’ 
tu you, Nancy.” 

“Is the’ anythin’ cur’us abaout that?” Nancy asked. 
She did not finish threading the new needle before she 
studied the effect of the black eyes and the curls in the 
looking glass in the door of the Seth Thomas clock. 

“No, indeed, the’ hain’t, Lyddy assented, heartily, paus- 
ing a moment as she lugged the heavy goose to the 
stove te let her eyes follow her sister’s and glance at 
her now unadorned image. She had given up the fight 
against the inevitable conquerer of youth, and wore a 
plain white cap like a flag of truce over her thin grizzled 
locks and time-scored cheeks, and her dark gown was 
like 2 garment of mourning for hopes dead and de- 
parted. 

Nancy smoothed the hair upon her side combs with a 
moistened needle-worn finger, and gazed out the window. 
seeing only the visions of a day dream. 

“Wal, that hain’t neither 
sighed, “but what I sh’d like to know is what's goin’ 
- To ohan? oon Middlebu 

‘ t tu Middlebury ta visit Cousin Seliny, 
that’s one thing ’at ’ll become o’ me,” said Nancy, Zz 
suming her sewing. 


h g 
. “Tm dreffie sprry,” and Lyddy sighed again, “You'd 





ere nor there,” Lyddy © 
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: ha’ seen so much s’ciety.” 


The younger woman looked in the glass again and 
shut her lips tightly while the other continued: : 
“TI was cal’latin’ ’at we’d hev this floor painted an 


the walls whitewashed, now the flies is gone.” She 


looked over the yellow floor to the white wood in the 
most exposed places, and sighed again. 

The scrupulously neat room, warmed by a polished 
cook stove, was kitchen, sewing room and sitting room. 
In front of it was the bed room of the sisters and the 
“square. room,” always dark in the day time, with its 
green window curtains down not only for the full display 
of the remarkable landscapes painted on them, beyond 
comparison with anything in the outer world, but also 
to keep the rag carpet from fading, for in those days a 
rag carpet was an article of elegant luxury. 

“I be turrible glad, though, ’at we got that carpet 
done an’ them curtains whilst we could afford tu,” 
Lyddy said, looking at the door and speaking as if she 
saw through it. “They make it pleasant for young 
folks. It don’t make much odds tu me, but it’s diff’ent 
with you.” She took a snuff box from her pocket and 
regaled herself with a pinch, whereupon Nancy laid down 
her work and retired to the bed room, whence she pres- 
ently came forth returning a handkerchief to the pocket 
of her apron and with her nostrils all a-bloom. Snuff 
taking did not comport with youth. . : 

“I do’ know haow nor where we're a-goin’ tu git aour 
winter’s wood, ner yet aour pertaters, since aour gardin 
dried up so an’ didn’t du nothin’, I was cal’latin’ on 
the intres’ money for your goin’ tu Middlebury an’ tu git 
the wood an’ pertaters; we c’n git along wi’aout much 
meat. Oh, hum a day! The Lord giveth an’ the Lord 
taketh away.” . 


“He took away more’n he give, seem ’s if. Jest look 
at Bascom an’ aour money, an’ the gardin a-failin’ up 
so, an’ not skeerce any work a-comin’ in; seems ’s ’ough 
men folks hed gi’n up wearin’ clo’s,” said Nancy, looking 
out of the window to a world that at a casual glance 
seemed clad in universal whiteness by the first available 
snow of the season. But as the eye dwelt on it farm- 
steads asserted their places in gray dots, roofed with 
deeper blue of shadow and brighter silver of sunlight; 
gray patches of deciduous woods bordered and jutted into 
the white fields; thin gray lines of fences severed farm 
from farm and field from field, and beyond all these rose 
the mountain barrier of darker hue, with grizzled black 
growth, rugged with ridges and ravines that leafy sum- 
mer never revealed. - 

“If brother James hadn’t acted so,” said Lyddy, return- 
ing to her troubles, “an’ gone off. Bein’ a man, he 
wouldn’t ha’ be’n took in by that Bascom, nor yet ha’ 
let us. The fust Buttolph ’at ever took tu drinkin’ as 
fur as I ever heard—an’ him as good a cooper as ever 
drove a hoop. An’ naow he’s goin’ back sailin’ tu the 
eend o’ the airth on that turrible canawl, an’ I can’t sleep 
o’ nights fur thinkin’ of him a-perilin’ his life on the 
deep. An’ he might be safe on land a-makin’ pork ber- 
rils an’ cheese .casks, which everybody is a-wantin,’ for 
they say ’at Uncle Rus’ell Raymond has got most past 
duin’ any sort of a job o’ cooperin’.” 

“It’s jest another case o’ takin’ awav,” said Nancy, and 
she made further expression of her rebellious thoughts 
in the quick, spiteful jerks of her needle. 

For a considerable time the sisters preserved a silence 
that seemed the more intensified by the faint click of the 
thimbles on the needles, the drawing of the thread 
through the thick cloth, the tick of the clock and the 
snapping of the fire in the stove. 

At length Lyddy broke the long silence by frugally 
replenishing the fire, saying as she came from the shed 
with a few sticks of wood, “When Darkter Stun pays 
us for turnin’ this ’ere overcoat, we shall hev tu git us 
some wood; there hain’t no tew ways abaout it.” Then 
glancing out of the little window over the sink, she 
exclaimed, “There’s a snag o’ teams a-comin’ up the hill, 
It looks like a percession.” 

“You don’t s’pose the’ ’s a fun’al an’ we hain’t heard 
on’t?” asked Nancy. “It’s jest what anybody might ex- 
pect, holed up in the winter like woo’chucks.” 

The women fluttered to the bed room window, which 
commanded a better view of the road. 

“?Tain’t no fun’al,” Nancy declared. “It’s a string 0’ 
wood teams a-goin’ tu the village.” 

Relieved that a funeral had not escaped their attend- 
ance, they returned to their work, which was hardly re- 
sumed when they heard the creaking of the snow under 
many pairs of feet, and heavy-laden runners and the 
long drawn shout of five teamsters halting as many 
yokes of oxen, each with its full sled load of stove wood 
crowned by a plethoric two-bushel bag. 

“What on airth!” exclaimed Lyddy, peeping out of the 
small window with but one eye exposed to the outer 
world, while Nancy took as guarded an observation at 
the opposite side. “Why, it’s all Danvis turned loose. 
There’s that gre’t, aan John Dart ’mongst ’em. Be 
they all crazy, or what ails em?” 





“Come, go in, some of ye and find aout where the ol’ 
gals want these ’taters dumped and this wood on- 
loaded,” Dart called in a tone of cheerful impatience, as 
he came up from the rear to join the group that stood 
in bashful hesitation beside the front team. ey looked 
from one to another, each hoping that some one would 
volunteer for the duty of spokesman. 

“You go, Joel,” Sam said, when it appeared that no 
one would offer. “You're uster speakin’ in meetin’.” 

Joel Bartlett slowly shook his head, crowned with a 
broad-brimmed hat over a woolen cap of sanguinary and 
most un-Quakerly hue. 

“I don’t feel clear, Samwel. It is thy place, seein’ thee 
was the fust tu stir in the matter.” 

“No, I only happened tu speak fust; you was all fast 
enough tu come. Let Solon go in; he can’ allus find 
suthin’ tu say.” 

“T hain’t legible tu ‘the office,” Solon objected; “but 
here’s Mr. Dart, he’d ort tu be oudagious enough not 
tu be embarrasted.” 

“You don’t ketch me in there alone,” said the giant. 
“I hain’t acquainted an’ I’m afraid of ol’ maids, an’ 
more’n all that, Sary Ann’s l’arnt me not tu speak tu 
no womern but her. We'll send in Jozeff. Come, Jozeff, 


you hyper in.” 
Soest tealng wok eaey enmuon and 00 dikes 
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-clearing of his boots of snow upon the plank doorstep, 
Joseph Hill knocked and was bidden to enter. © 

“Good mornin gals,” he said, with great volubility. 
“Be ye well? An’ the chil—I mean your fam’ly, be 
they well?” . 

“We are tol’able well, Mr. Hill,” said Lyddy, hoping 
he might be a customer, and while she spoke mentally 
measuring the broad figure before her. “Take a cheer 
an’ set up tu the fire.” 

“I’m "bleeged tu ye, I don’t care ’baout settin’ arter 
ridin’ all the way over here—that is to say, I might ha’ 
rid, only I’d pu Bi go afoot. I jest run in of an arrent. 
The fact on’t is—the way on’t was, you see, Sam- 
wel _ kinder thought mebby—we didn’t know but 
what you a-hevin’ sech tormentin’ luck wi’ that ’ere 
plagued Bascom, you might be kinder short on’t for your 
winter's wood—not hev quite so much, you know, as you 
might ha’ hed if you’d hed a leetle mite more, you see, 
an’ so, as we all happened tu be a-goin’ over tu the 
village, we jest, each on us, hove on a leetle jag, an’ 
whilst we was abaout it we kinder flung on a bag o’ 
’taters, jest tu stiddy the load, an’.we don’t want tu 
kerry ’em back, ’cause we all got more’n we want, an’ 
naow if you'll show us where tu empty ’em we’ll onload 
the wood jist where you say.” 

When he stopped speaking for want of breath, he. was 
still more disconcerted to perceive that his message was 
not received in a kindly spirit. Lyddy’s mouth was 
pressed so tightly that it was scarcely distinguishable 
from the wrinkles which surrounded it, and she re- 
garded him with a stare made colder by the glitter of 
her spectacles, while Nancy’s black eyes flashed and 
each separate ringlet shook with indignation. 

“We're turribly obleeged tu ye,” Lyddy said, “but we 
hain’t objecks o’ charity.” 

“When we be,” Nancy interjected, “we'll send you 
word. You can take your wood an’ pertaters right stret 
home ag’in.” 

Joseph was so taken back by these rebuffs that he 
could not find a word to offer in apology, but made a 
precipitate retreat, gasping in a frightened undertone as 
he joined his companions: 

“Sam Hill! the ’tarnal critters is drifl pudchiky— 
madder’n tew settin’ hens! You can’t tech ’em wi’ a 
ten-foot pole, not scarcely, an’ they won’t hev the wood 
nor nothin, an’ say we c’n take it hum again! Think 
we're insultin’ of ’em. My land!” 

“Dum their stinkin’ pride,” John Dart growled. “What 
be we goin’ tu do? We can’t turn ’raound here loaded, 
an’ if we could I wouldn’t haul my load back over these 
cajullucks for it. Le’s ’s fling it off, an’ if they don’t like 
it they can lump it.” 

“An’ what'll we du with the ’taters?” Joseph queried. 
“Jes’ ’s like ’s not they'll let ’em stay aout here an’ 
freeze. An’ anyways, they don’t look ’s if any one on 
*em could wrestle tew bushel o’ ’taters, nor both on ’em 
tugether.” 

“Oh, we gan take the ’taters back an’ give ’em tu An- 
twine. He won’t turn*up his nose at nothin’ you give 
him,” said John Dart. 

“Perhaps we can persuade Lyddy and Nancy to buy 
the wood for a small consideration,” Joel Bartlett sug- 
gested. “They’ve got a2 worldly pride nat’ral tu the old 
Adam, ag’in takin’ charity, an’ we’ve got tu consider it. 
If you’ll all fall in gvith the idea I feel free tu go in an’ 
talk with the gals.” 

“T’ve got the idee. See here,” said Sam Lovel, “let’s 
go in an’ git measured for some clo’s ’at we’re agoin’ tu 
hev made an’ let the wood go toward the pay.” 

“It looks sort o’ decaitful,” said Joel, but I do’ know 
but it’s kinder accordin’ tu what was said by one for- 
merly abaout not lettin’ the left hand know what the 
right hand dueth. Aour women folks do’ know.” 

“Tf I was ’quainted with these ’ere idgits, I’d go in 
an’ spank ’em,” John Dart declared. “But I don’t know 
’em. Go ahead, Lovel.” 

“T do’ know what M’ri’ll say,” said Joseph. “I hain’t 
said nothin’ tu her ’baout hevin’ of me any clo’s.” 

“We hain’t got tu hev ’em cut till we git ready, only git 
measured,” Sam whispered loudly. Thereupon he made 
for the door and entered without ceremony, followed by 
the others crowding upon his heels, except Joseph, who 
kept well in the rear. 

“Good mornin’, Lyddy. Good mornin’, Nancy,” Sam 
said, heartily, and then without waiting for a return of 
the salutation, “I’m afeared Jozeff here didn’t du aour 
arrent plain. The idee is, we all on us got tu hev us some 
clo’s, an’ we hain’t got no money, so we cal’lated you'd 
be wantin’ some wood an’ ’taters, mebby, an’ we could 
pay ye, part in barter in advance, an’ the rest on’t bime- 
by in cash or in barter, if that kind of a dicker will be 
agreeable.” 

“Why, land sakes!” exclaimed Lyddy, her countenance 
changing its severe expression to one of surprise. “He 
never said one word abaout clo’s. He kerried the idee 
’at you was a-givin’ it all tu us as if we was a couple o’ 
poppers.” 

“Well, ye see, it kinder slipped my mind. I tol’ 
M’ri ’fore I started ’at I’d got tu hev me some trowsers, 
an’ she said she’d lost the partern an’ I’d hafter git 
measured. Sam Hill! I do’ know haow I came tu fergit.” 

“I darsay we can use the wood an’ the pertaters,” said 
Lydia, “if we can agree on the price. Haow much du 
you gentlemen think they’re wuth?” 

“Wal, it’s all body wood—beech an’ maple—an’ all 
ready fer the stove, an’ I cal'late it’s wuth tew dollars 
a cord, an’ each on us has got a good half cord on, 
shouldn’t you think the’ was?” he inquired of his com- 
panions, while he winked very hard at them. 

“Not no more’n that,” said big John Dart, and Solon 
thought “That was a estimatin’ on’t liberal,” while Joel. 
whose conscience wouldn’t permit him to assent to such 
a glaring deception, coughed and made his mouth so 
round that it almost whistled a note of surprise. 

“T shan’t be able tu fetch ye the cloth for a hul suit 
ontil I git my sheep shore nex’ summer an’ kerry the 
wool tu the fact’ry an’ git it made up; but if you’re a min’ 
tu measure me naow, I guess I shan’t grow no more,” 
said Dart. 

“An’ I want thee to cut me a plain coat,” said Joel, 
single-breasted an’ stan’in’ collar—thee knows, Nancy— 
an’ skirts not tew full.” 

“You put crows’ feet tu the corners of every pocket o’ 
mine an’ three pairs 0’ buttons om the tails,” resumed 
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Dart, “an’ if you’re a-goin’ tu measure me, you might 
as well git out a cheer an’ begin at the top, er shall I 
gid daown on all fours?” 

“While you're a-measurin’ him an’ Joel, Jozeff an’ 
Solon an’ me’ll fetch in the ’taters an’ put em in the 
suller. They’re Buckeyes an’ Long Johns an’ English 
Mutes, an’ll be ninepence a bushil. You light a light, 
Nancy, an’ show us the way daown suller.” 

With that Sam went out, followed by Solon and 
Joseph, while Lydia brought her tape line and book 
and began the measurement of her huge customer, and 
Nancy handed a lighted tallow candle in its shining 
iron candlestick to Sam as he passed down the cellar 
stairs. 

“Wal, their ’tater bin’s pooty nigh cleaned aout,” said 
Joseph, as he carried his full bag down the narrow stairs 
and emptied it on the bare boards. 

“Some time we've got tu bring them gals some cloth 
an’ let ’em work it up. They’ll feel ’nough better,” said 
Sam, laying a brown paper roll on top of the potatoes 
and going up the stairs. 

“T’m a’goin’ tu see if this ’ere pork berril corroberates, 
so to speak,” said Solon, hanging his emptied bag on_his 
left arm, taking off the damp cover and holding the 
candle down inside the cask. ‘The’ ’s a leetle layer o’ 
salt left, but not no nutrigotious food tu eat. Wal, I 
shall be killin’ nex’ week if it keeps col’.” 

“Tt ’most seems ’ough them ol’ gals ’d ruther work 
an tu set still. What critters!” said Joseph. 

“What was ’t Samwel depositoried here?” said Solon. 

“Feels like sa’ssiges, er mebby it’s lean meat fer fryin’ 
er suthin’ else,” said Joseph, trying the roll with his 
thumb and finger. “They won’t heave it away if they 
hain’t porpers. I don’t scarcely b’lieve they will.” 

With the cellar somewhat replenished and ten cords 
of wood under the shed, which Pelatiah had told Sam he 
should like no better fun than to pile up in good shape 
evenings, “bein’ he couldn’t be spared no other time,” 
the kindly neighbors departed, leaving something bet- 
ter than food and fuel in the little brown house. 

As the sisters watched the slow ox teams going down 
the hill, Nancy admitted, “Arter all’s said an’ done, folks 
hain’t all Bascoms, an’ it does seem ’s if men folks ‘ould 
hev ’em clo’s a while longer.” 

RowLaNp E. Rosinson. 


The Appalachian Park. 


CONSIDERING the fact that Congress has approved the 
bill establishing the National Appalachian Park, and 
that it is only a question of time when its formation will 
be completed, it may be of interest to all concerned, who 
are really every man, woman and child, 

“Who loves to lie with me 
Under the greenwood tree; 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat; 





to know something of this most interesting region. So 
we may stand on the top of Satula Mountain, at the foot 
of which, on the plain, lies the picturesque village of 
Highlands; but this plain is 4,000 feet above sea level, 
which gives a height of something under 5,000 feet to this 
picturesque, even charming, mountain. And from its 
top can be seen an almost uninterrupted ocean of verdure, 
surging in colossal waves of forest, against the numerous 
crests of other mountains, the whole view appearing to 
one who has crossed the ocean very much like the lines 
of billows, with their intervening hollows, rolling in 
vastness until sight reaches them no longer, and the blue 
sky meets the horizon. 

Rising from this undulating ocean are seen the out- 
lines of the highest points of the Blue Ridge and the 
Smoky mountains, some of which tower over 6,000 feet 
above sea level, and many over 5,000 feet, while the 
plateau on which Highlands stands is something over 
4,500 feet. In every direction from the point of view lie 
these rolling waves, on the south closed in by the blue 
horizon, on which on a clear day the smoke of the South- 
ern Railroad is seen forty miles distant; on the other 
sides by this undulating ocean, with here and there, only, a 
small clearing on which the isolated settler has made a 
solitary home, and lives and rears his numerous children 
on the familiar sour-dough corn bread and the milk of 
his cow, sometimes getting a feast of hog meat en- 
livened by a string of speckled trout or a few of the 
abundant pheasants, and in the season a turkey, which he 
captures in the inwardly sloping rail.epen baited with an 
ear of corn. It is true that these men are numerously ad- 
dicted to the so-called moonshine business. and the soli- 
tary stranger is not always received with the traditionary 
welcome, but is viewed with cold suspicion. These moun- 
tains are covered with timber to the top, except in the 
case of some of the highest “‘balds,”’ as they are called. 
the smooth tops of which are coved with rich black soil 
and abundant grass, this being pastured by cattle ranged 
in the woods by owners living at a distance or nearer, who 
hire a resident to attend to the salting of the stock at 
regular intervals. And this being done by each one at 
some fixed place, the herds all become under easy control. 

Of course, the fine timber of the region is as vet with- 
out actual value, on account of the impossibility of getting 
it out of the country. Every tree known to North 
America on the East grows here, except the live oak, and 
there are two specially indigenous here. These are a dis- 
tinct variety of the hemlock, which is distinguished by its 
doubled leaves, that grow in clusters, and not singly or 
in pairs, as the leaves of the common hemlock do; and 
one other very rare tree, only found naturally here, a 
variety of the camellia family, Stuartia pentagyna, a speci- 
men of which is growing in Fairmount Park in Philadel- 
phia, and was carried from this locality. 

I send an illustration of this flower (Stuartia pen- 
tagyna), which has thick fleshy cream-colored leaves, and 
is three inches across. It much resembles the common 
dogwood in habit, excepting that the flowers have five 
petals, while the dogwood has only four. The dogwood 
is exceedingly abundant, covering the hillsides in the 
spring with its bloom, so that one might think he might 
be viewing a dense orchard. 

The rhododendron and all its tribe of evergreen shrubs 
fill the woods; this shrub, or tree, as it is here, grows 
25 feet high, and a specimen, of which I have a photo- 


graph, had over two thousand of its large conspicuous 
panicles of flowers on it. The woods in June blaze with 
the azalea blooms of all colors, from pale lemon yellow 
to the deepest scarlet; whole hillsides are thus cov- 
ered quite frequently, while the beautiful kalmia (with 
its six-sided cups and recurved stamens, each bent into a 
small niche in the petal, and at maturity springing back 
suddenly with a jerk, thus automatically scattering the 
pollen on the pistils) grows in equal abundance, in com- 
pany with its more modest but exceedingly sweet-odored 
azalea viscosa (the clammy azalea), so called from the 
stickiness of its tubular, creamy-white bunched flowers. 
This is a dwarfed variety of this family, and completely 
covers whole acres under the towering forest over it. This 
variety of azalea has the odor of the tuberose, and on the 
calm summer evenings the sweet scent fills the air every- 
where. Why it is not very common in gardens is a sur- 
prise. The white fringe Chionanthus virginica is common 
along river banks, which in places are wholly bordered 
with this and the beautiful Philadelphus grandiflorus, 
both of which are popular flowering shrubs on Northern 
lawns. Indeed, from the first appearance of the white 
flowers of the service tree—here a timber tree—in the 
spring, all through the year until the sour wood hangs 
its sweet flower clusters early in the fall, and the witch 
hazel shows its curious blooms in November, after its 
leaves have fallen, the woods are gorgeous with con- 
tinual bloom. I should not forget the grand tulip tree 
(Lyriodendron tulipifera) with its sweet cup-like flowers, 
and the cucumber tree (Magnolia acuminata), with its 
conspicuous creamy, blossoms, followed by its scarlet fruit, 





STUARTIA PENTAGYNA. 


shaped like a cucumber—whence its common name. These 
two trees furnish the most valuable timber, commonly 
called poplar, and grow to enormous size. The butt log 
of some trees has at times cut into a thousand feet of 
boards. I have measured one tree over 7 feet in diam- 
eter at the stump, and 132 feet to the first limb. where 
the trunk was still 3 feet in diameter. The chestnut 
grows to this size. I have measured sassafras trees 3 feet 
through, and the common black cherry larger still. All 
other trees are in equivalent proportion. 

The mountain laurel, so called (the Kalmia latifolia, 
botanically), has enormous roots, the grain of which is 
gnarled, curled and colored in a beautiful manner, and 
furnishes material for the finest finishing work for railroad 
cars and houses; also for ornamental turned work; the 
rhododendron also furnishes beautiful wood for similar 
work. Indeed there is not a tree growing in these vast 
woods but has a high value for use as soon as transporta- 
tion is provided for its removal or manufacture. 

Under scientific arboriculture these forests will be self- 
sustaining from the first, and a reasonable estimate which 
I venture to make, after nearly twenty years’ residence 
here, and during which I have been engaged in preserving 
and improving the forests on my tract of 4,000 acres, is 
that ten dollars an acre may be made from fully one-third 
of this territory (which is nearly all virgin forest, such 
as I have described) as a permanent income from the tim- 
ber alone, most of which may be sold to manufacturers, 
who will cut and remove the selected trees and preserve 
the yonug growth for future use. And in the mean- 
time, indeed for all time, these woods may remain in a 
resting and breathing place for the overtired business 
men who love to carry a rod or a gun and seek real and 
actual recreation, either in the summer or the winter. 
For while the summers are cool, averaging from 60 to 80 
degrees at noonday, and under 60 at nights in the summer, 
these being the extremes, the average in the winter rang- 
ing from occasional drops for a few hours to zero, up to 
60, with but little snow that lies on the ground. may tempt 
strangers who would avoid the severity of the Northern 
winters, but yet. too, the too warm more Southern lo- 
calities, to seek here one of the most pleasant resorts be- 
tween the two extremes, where the air is the purest pos- 
sible, being above the reach of injurious germs, and the 
water is as it is distilled from the clouds, and flows from 
the clean subsoil in myriads of clear springs. pure and 
fresh. forming innumerable rills, which grow into rivu- 
lets, which supply the streams, and every drop is washed 
and washed by the pure air as the water tumbles over the 
innumerable rocks and cliffs, making beautiful views (and 
music, too) everywhere as one rides along the roads. or to 
be seen by glimpses through the woods. 

There is nothing which may be called magnificent here. 
It is all beauty—scenery that charms one, that quiets the 
worn, weary nerves and fills one up with restfulness. The 
climate is a specific for all lung and throat diseases; the 
poisonous mosquito is a rarity; one rests during the cool 
summer days, and sleeps under the needed blankets at 
night, enjoying the rest of the satisfied mind and body. 


around what was left of the deer, and next morning had 





This is a mere sketch of what this Appalachian park will 

be, and may be easily so made to be. The whole must be 

seen to be realized in full. HENRY STEWART. 
HiGHianps, N. C, 
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Experience with Wild Animals. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It seems to me that Juvenal’s letter in ForEsT AND 
StrEAM of Feb. 23 requires an answer. It is not right 
to ridicule a statement made in good faith, but there is 
no reason why one should accept such statements without 
question. 

It is of course unsafe to generalize from a limited per- 
sonal experience, but my acquaintance with Felis concolor 
extends over sO many years and covers so many hun- 
dreds of instances that several volumes of Forest AND 
STREAM would be required to publish them. $e 

Both the cougar and the big gray wolf are comnfdn 
everyday animals to us here in the Rockies. How com- 
mon and how destructive to stock the following items 
from a State paper show: ‘Wolves are so thick on the 
New Forks that all stock must be corraled at night.” 
“The bill for the destruction of predatory wild animals 
which has just passed the legislature carries with it an 
appropriation of $40,000.” 

For fifteen years I have made a close study of the 
cougar. For two months each year for four years, Mr. 
A. G,. Wallihan and myself spent our entire time photo- 
graphing cougars under all circumstances, and we have 
a large collection of fine negatives. -I have followed on 
foot the trails in the snow of dozens of the animals where 
every move, every step, that the cougar took for days 
was as plain as if I had walked alongside. I know how 
the cougar lives, what he eats, how he catches his game. 
and what he does with it after he catches it. I followed 
one big male cougar for seven days before coming up 
with him. I have followed numbers for forty-eight hours, 
and I know cougar nature as well as I know my own. 

Not only this, but [ have talked with men who have 





hunted the animal wherever he is found. All agreed 
with me in what I had noticed as to the habits of the 
brute. 


North and South, East and West, Felis concolor is the 
same. 

Let us take up the case of the man on horseback who 
was chased by the panther. Nothing is more likely than 
that a panther would jump at.a horse. Thousands of 
horses are killed by them every year in the West, horse 
tlesh being a iavorite food. As to the chase and repeated 
jumps, I do not believe it. The cougar can move with 
wonderful speed for a hundred yards. On level ground 
any horse can outrun one in a quarter of a mile. The 
cougar simply has not the lung-power to run any dis- 
tance. Time after time I have jumped a cougar out of a 
tree into the midst of the dogs. Before the dogs got 
started the cougar would be fifty feet away. He would run 
a hundred yards while the dogs ran twenty-five. If the 
cougar was fat the dogs would have him before he was 
two hundred yards from the starting place; if the animal 
was thin it might go four hundred yards before being 
overtaken. If the cougar was lucky enough to get into 
a tree before being pulled down its sides would be going 
like a pair of bellows, and if promptly poked out of the 
tree it could not get away from the dogs. We used to 
try to get a photograph of a cougar during the first dash. 
As an illustration of the cougar’s speed, the camera that 
would show every detail of a horse or dog crossing at 
full speed fifty feet away would show nothing but a 
blurred object for the cougar. In the case referred to by 
your correspondent. the panther probably jumped at the 
horse. Finding a man on its back it let go and slid off, 
scratching the horse’s rump and tearing the man’s coat. 
No panther, after making its dash and leap, has wind 
enough left to catch any animal as fast as a horse. 

I have seen repeated instances where a cougar has 
missed its rush, and it never attempted to pursue its prey, 
but went on hunting something else. 

As far as a cougar following a man is concerned, that 
is a common thing—they are forever at it. So is a wolf, 
a coyote or a fox, for that matter. A number of times 
T have trailed a cougar all day, and had it turn right 
around and trail me back to camp after dark. When a 
cougar is being closely followed it barely keeps out of 
sight ahead of its pursuer, and will often, double around 
and drop in behind. No one that knows cougar nature 
ever thinks twice of danger when being followed by one. 

For instance, ten years ago I was staying alone at a 
place I had in the mountains, looking after some cattle. 
I had a haystack and corral a mile and a half down the 
creek from the cabin, and kept my saddle horses there, 
walking back and forth morning and evening. One day 
it snowed a couple of inches, clearing up at sunset, and 
as it happened it was after dark before I got my horses 
taken care of. The next morning the snow showed the 
following: A she cougar and three full-grown cubs came 
down the creek early in the evening. They were very 
hungry and were hunting. Coming to the cabin they 
prowled around for some time, going into the stable, and 
making quite an effort to get into the store house, where 
several deer were hanging. Failing in this they went on 
down the creek, and met me half a mile below. Going 
off the tra‘l thirty feet or so they crouched down until I 
had passed, then followed me home. Then they went 
down the creek to a bunch of cattle, but the cattle were 
nearly all big steers, and bunching up kept the cougars 
off. At daylight the cougars left the cattle and went on 
down the creek. A little way below they saw a deer up 
in some scrub oak and went up and killed it. They were 
so hungry that they nearly cleaned up the deer, a full- 
grown doe. When I went down in the morning I saw 
magpies and knew what was up, as I had seen the cougar 
tracks. Going a little closer I saw that the cougars were 
still at the carcass, so went back, and getting a_ rifle 
killed the old one, the cubs bolting into the brush: Then 
I went back and got a lot of No. 4 traps, which I set all 
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all three cubs. Now, why did not those four hungry 
cougars tackle me when they had every chance in the 
world? And this is only one of many like instances. 

Is there a case on record of a grown man having been 
killed by a panther? A panther is no bigger ahd no 
stronger than a man, and what is there to be afraid of? 
I have killed several by cracking them over the head 
with a six-shooter, and one blow did the business. An 
active man with a club, a knife or even a stone in his 
fist can kill any panther or wolf that ever walked. One 
heavy blow on the head, one rip with the knife, and the 
job is done. I had a cougar hook his claws into my hand 
once, and not having any weapon I kicked all his ribs loose 
and made him let go. If the man told of by your corre- 
spondent, who was a captain in rank, had gathered him 
a club and gone after that panther he would not have 
been followed any more that night. 

Now as to the men who heard the wolves howl and 
thought the horse saved them. Wolves like horse flesh, 
they often follow people, and they are very fond of howl- 
ing. If a pack of wolves were hungry they would follow 
a horse and would howl like blazes. If they saw that a 
mar: was with the horse, they would howl some more, but 
they wouid not think of taking hold of that horse as long 
as a man was along. If the horse was alone it would 
probably be good-by horse. 

When a wolf is hungry and lean it is a pretty fast 
animal. It takes a good fast greyhound to outrun a wolf 
in that condition, though when a wolf is fat and gorged 
with food a good horse can beat one. When the men 
with the fleet horse ran away the wolves naturally fol- 
lowed in the hope that the men would climb a tree or 
otherwise desert the horse, and according to wolf nature 
when hunting in packs they howled. If they had wanted 
to catch the horse it is very likely that they could have 
done so, because a hungry wolf can outrun a horse in 
harness. 

Whenever anyone brings forward an undoubted case 
of a man in America being killed by either wolf or pan- 
ther, I will believe that they will make an unprovoked 
attack on man, not before. 

The truth of the matter is, our forefathers came to this 
country loaded up with all the old world tales of wolves 
and were-wolves, and finding in the panther a sly, blood- 
thirsty beast and a great killer of game and stock, they 
at once concluded that the beast was a man-killer also. 

And so the fireside tales, without -any real foundation 
in fact, went down from generation to generation, until 
the bloodthirsty wolf and ferocious panther are so firmly 
implanted in American folk-lore that they can never be 
eradicated. 

And all this in face of the fact that there is not on 
record the death of a man by either one. 

My people have fought Indians and wild animals on 
the frontier for a hundred and fifty years, and in all the 
family tales there is not one that even indicates that 
either wolf or panther is to be feared. Now let us hear 
from the other side. Ws. WELLs. 

Wetts, Wyo. 


Monrok, Neb., March 13.—One day, while marching 
in the Big Horn country, in 1865, one of our scouts 
jumped off his horse and ran into some chokecherry 
bushes to get some of the cherries. He disappeared in the 
bushes, but almost immediately reappeared, running, 
with a big grizzly after him. 

He came out of the brush on the edge of a steep 
eafion, and just then the bear overtook him and made a 
stroke at him with her paw. She caught the Indian on 
the side of his head and took his ear off as clean as you 
could cut it with a knife. 

Both bear and Indian disappeared over the bank into 
the cafion, and by the time we got to the edge of the 
cafion the bear was climbing up the opposite side and 
the Indian was lying at the bottom insensible, with the 
muscles all torn out of one arm. He got well, but was 
minus one ear and had a badly crippled arm. 

He said the bear was about 40 feet from him when he 
first saw it, and it immediately charged him without any 
provocation. 

We killed the bear before it got out of the cafion. It 
was a large female, and I think the editor of Forrest AND 
STREAM has seen the skin in my brother’s (Maj. Frank 
North) house. L. H. Norrtu. 


A Singing Mouse. 

Exverson, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: For more 
than a month we have had a singing mouse with us. Our 
house is an old-fashioned stone building 108 years old, and 
is not drummed, although it is, of course, plastered and 
papered within. It has, however, the common wash- 
board in all the rooms. Behind the washboard in the 
north wall of the library lives our singing mouse. He 
sings only at night and at rare intervals. This even- 
ing while I was reading, one of the ladies called my atten- 
tion to him. I am rather deaf, but easily heard the mouse 
at least 10 feet away. Then several of us collected’ around 
the place and the little fellow seemed to realize his 
audience, for he gave us a selection of beautiful songs with 
all manner of trills imaginable. Once by keeping my eyes 
on the musical spot in the wall where there was a slight 
opening between the washboard and paper, I got a bare 
glimpse of him. Even then, when he was again out of 
sight, the song kept up. A door was opened and we 
walked around, but our fearless songster kept it up for 
some minutes longer. Ocravius BULL. 


There is a well attested story about Daniel Webster 
and a Marshfield farmer. Mr. Webster was out shoot- 
ing, and in his rambles came to a deep creek. Seeing a 
skiff moored to a stake and the farmer cutting salt hay 
near by, he begged to be paddled across. The farmer 
dropped his scythe, unhitched the skiff and took Mr. 
Webster over. and then, after declining a proffer of pay- 
ment, lingered a moment to hold this dialogue: “This is 
Daniel Webster, I believe.” “That is my. name,” Mr. 
Webster replied. “Well,” said the farmer, “it seems to 
me that if J could earn my living by pleading cases up 
in Boston I wouldn’t be trying to get it by wading 
through these marshes in hot weather shooting little 
birds.” a : ; 


Ducks Breeding in New York. 


Penn YAN, N. Y., March 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have read with interest the articles lately 
printed in Forest aNp StrEAM on the breeding of ducks 
in the United States, and have thought that it might be 
of interest to relate a little incident that I observéd while 
on a trout fishing trip to the North Woods last season— 
1900. I think it was the 20th day of June that I was 
fishing down the Jordan River, a very narrow and 
tortuous stream that empties into the Raquette, at the 
head of the Upper Hollywood Stillwater. I was fishing 
from a canoe, as it is impossible, except in a very few 
places, to fish from the shore or wade. The veteran Norm 
La Roe was paddling me. 

We had dropped down the river quite a distance, when, 
rounding a bend, we ran on a brood of duck quite close to 
us. Away they went, skittering down stream, and we 
saw no more of them till we had drifted down perhaps a 
half-mile further, when we came on them again. This 
time they did not act nearly so shy, and only went down 
stream a short distance and dropped in a little cove where 
a stream from a spring opened in the river. The river at 
that point was not six yards wide. 

Paddling as close as we could to the opposite shore, we 
kept as motionless as possible till we were nearly oppo- 
site them, when Norm held the canoe stationary, and we 
watched them for several minutes. It was a flock of red- 
heads, the little ones only a little larger than a robin. 
There were thirteen of them. I counted them over two 
or three times to be sure. They scarcely acted more 
shy than domestic ducks, and were the cunningest little 
things I ever saw. 

To me it was worth the trip there to see them. They 
would dive, splash the water and play just like their tame 
relatives, while we were but little more than a rod from 
them. Oh, for a kodak! but none was at hand. It was a 
beautiful sight and one that I shall not soon 4% ‘ 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have interviewed a sportsman of my acquaintance on 
the subject of ducks breeding in this State. When I 
told him that there was a question as to whether they 
did breed in this State, he said, “Mallards, black duck, 
teal and all that class of birds used to breed on the west 
side of Onondaga Lake until a few years ago, when they 
had to clear out on account of the advance of the city. 
One day last spring when I was out snipe shooting west of 
this city a big mallard flew up from under a bush, and 
before I thought I let drive and dropped her. When I 
went to pick her up I saw that under the bush there was a 
nest with three eggs in it. In a tree near my cottage on 
Lake Ontario a wood duck has bred for several years, and 
time and again I have seen these little wild ducks all cov- 
ered with yellow down out around the islands, where no 
one disturbs them. 

“If Long Island wants spring duck shooting, let her 
have it, but we want a law for the inland part of the State 
to stop this spring duck shooting. I am decidedly of 
the opinion that if the ducks are let alone they will breed 
here in numbers and we will have an increase in the fall. 
This everlasting banging is enough to drive anything to 
the North Pole.” 


The gentleman who told me this is well known in this. 


vicinity, and anything that he says may be accepted as 
the truth. W. M. F. 


A Thrilling Experience. 


State Coivece, Pa., March 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: During the past three weeks the press of this 
State has been giving prominence to the following hair- 
ae story, with apparently no attempt to discover the 
truth: 

MAN HAS THRILLING FiGHT witH WILpcAT.—Belle- 
fonte, Pa., Feb. 10—O. H. Holmes, a young man of 
State College, had a thrilling experience with a wildcat 
recently, and it was only after a terrific fight that he suc- 
ceeded in getting the better of the animal. Holmes was 
attacked by the animal when he had nothing to defend 
himself with and was badly bitten before he could secure 
a club. Homes’ flesh was badly lacerated, and when 
speaking about the affair he said that he thought for a time 
that he was done for. He is just now recovering from 
the effects of his encounter.—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Feb. 20. 

With the above was published a photograph of O. H. 
Homles, of this place, and of a man holding a gun and 
of an animal in crouching attitude, which was doubtless 
intended to convey to the mind of a reader the impression 
of a wildcat, but as it more resembles a common raccoon 
than a wildcat, we must conclude that either it was with 
a coon with which Holmes had his “terrific fight” or that 
the “newspaper artist” had never seen a wildcat, and to 
him “all coons look alike.” 

It is the serious duty of all persons who are in position 
to learn the truth in such circumstances to do what they 
can to prevent such travesties on nature from going un- 
challenged before the public. While naturalists are ear- 
nestly striving to establish the truth concerning our native 
animals, such published falsehoods as the above will do 
much toward tearing down the work of years of careful 
study and keeping us in the realm of darkness, superstition 
and unnecessary fears. 

As the undersigned lives at State College and has as- 











_ certained the facts of the above occurrence, he feels it his 


duty to make them known in order that nervous women 
and timid children may not be afraid to go abroad in our 
woods and fields and enjoy their beauties with the sense 
of full security, whether it be by day or by night. 

The morning after this bloody (?) encounter Mr. 
Holmes came to the museum of the Pennsylvania State 
College to have his wildcat mounted. He appeared as 
“calm as a May morning.” with no evidences of nervous 
prostration and not a scratch upon his body. The element 
of truth in the yarn from which the cloth was fabricated is 
as follows: . 

On Feb. 16 Mr. Holmes was hunting, and although 


.that looks suspicious in this State, as it is “out of season” 


for all kinds of “game,” he was “only after foxes and 
wildcats, of course.” He related the occurrence: “I was 
hunting foxes, and my dogs treed something in a brush 
pile. ey went in under the brush from opposite sides 
and soon commenced to fight some animal. I laid my gun 


down in the snow and got down on my hands and kees to 
see what was going on. One of the dogs had a wildcat 
by the back and was shaking it. As I was there in the 
stooping position he threw it with force and it happened 
that it struck me in the breast. As its back was broken 
and it could not use its hind legs, and as I did not have 
time to pick up my gun, I grabbed it by the back of the 
a pressed it down in the snow and choked it to 
eath,” 

The writer identified the animal as a fine specimen of 
the American wildcat (Lynx rufus), which is really not 
very rare in central Pennsylvania. There have been many 
instances reported of this animal attacking mankind, but 
we have never seen it possible to find one authenticated, 
andwe do not believe there is onetrue case on record where 
either the wildcat or the lynx has attacked man, woman 
or child, either in self-defense or through extreme hunger. 
It is a shy retiring animal, and we recently saw one flee 
away with all possible speed the moment it sighted a 
person, even at some distance. 

There is quite a difference between strangling a 
wounded and consequently defenseless animal and being 
attacked and forced into an open-handed encounter with 
a bloodthirsty brute. We hope readers of this article will 
help circulate the truth about similar misstatements con- 
cerning our harmless animals—as are nearly all of those 
which are left in America. 

H. A. SurRFACE, 
Professor of Zoology, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


An Adirondack Deer Hunt. 


It was on the afternoon of Nov. 6, 1900. that a party 
of hunters. answering to the names of Ted, Fred, George, 
Frank and the writer—five of us—packed up our camp 
tackle, consisting of tents, sheet iron stoves, blankets and 
eatables, such as bacon, beans, potatoes, onions, coffee, 
milk and a dozen loaves of bread, and boarding a train on 
the Auburn branch of the New York Central R. R., started 
for a week’s hunt among the deer of the Adirondacks. 
At 4 o'clock in the morning of the next day we reached 
our destination, a point on the Adirondack division of 
the New York Central R. R., about ninety miles north 
of Utica. Arriving there in a cold drizzling rain storm, 
securing a hand car, we pushed our baggage up the track 
about a mile, and at once proceeded to put up our tents 
and make our camp comfortable for the week’s stay. As 
soon as the camp was completed we partook of a good 
breakfast of fried bacon, potatoes and hot coffee, then 
we were ready for hunting. 

Ted, Frank, George and the writer were all armed with 
Winchester rifles, model ’92, .44-40, weight 634 pounds. 
Fred carried a Savage .30-30 of about 8 pounds. Ted, 
Frank and George had never hunted deer before, nor had 
they ever seen deer running in the woods. Fred and the 
writer had hunted deer for several years in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and New York State, and we considered 
ourselves fairly successful as deer hunters. So much for 
the personnel of our party. We employed no guides. 
Each man carried a good compass, and no trouble was 
experienced by getting lost. 

It was about 10 o'clock in the forenoon of Nov. 7 when 
we struck out in the woods for game, each man taking 
the direction which he fancied was the best, and hunting 
from a mile to five miles from camp. The first day all the 
party saw from one to three deer, each getting running 
shots at them. The writer succeeded in wounding two 
deer, but failed to get them, as it came on to rain hard 
soon after we got in the woods. I am satisfied that these 
two deer were shot too far back, so as to fail of striking 
a vital place, but the shots were difficult, and it would 
have been better that I had not taken them. So the 
3 ended in a cold driving rain storm, with no deer 
taken. 

A good hot supper was eaten and then when the pipes 
were filled we settled down to the hunter’s happy hour, 
and then filling our ‘stoves up full of wood and wrapping 
ourselves in our blankets, we fell into such sleep as only 
the hunter knows about. ; 

The next day was a bad day in the woods. Fred killed 
a young buck—saw him as he got up out of his bed and 
put a .30-30 through his neck, which was instant death. 
No other deer was seen by the party that day. 

The morning of the 9th found it snowing hard, and it 
continued to snow all day. Nothing seen. 

The roth George shot a fine yearling buck—his first 
deer. He saw him standing in a clump of bushes. Got 
him through the neck. , 

The 11th nothing was done. 

The 12th was cold and clear, and found us in the 
woods at daylight. Frank got a nice young buck this 
day, which was his first deer. Several others were seen 
2 the party and a few shots were fired, but without re- 
sults. 

The 13th was cold—o degrees below zero. This was 
_ day. He secured a large doe, which was his first 

eer. 

The writer also crawled up on to two deer lying down. 
They were about three rods away when seen. Killed 
one and the other was away before I could get a shot at 
him, it being in a very thick swamp where the deer were. 
All the party sighted game that day. 

The 14th and last day of our hunt opened cold and 
clear. George got a standing shot at a doe and killed her 
instantly. The writer started a buck, which he did not 
see until the deer was twenty rods away. He put in a 
couple of shots in quick succession, one of them shattering 
the hind leg at the gambel joint. It was 9:30 when the 
deer was wounded, and I put the final shot into him at 
11:30. This proved to be an eight-prong buck, weight 175 
pounds. Fred_got a standing shot at a doe this day, but 
made a clean miss, and so ended our hunt for the fall 
of 1900, this having proved one of the most enjoyable 
and successful hunts that the writer ever took part in. 
It is needless to say that all parties voted to make our 
next hunt on the same grounds in the fall of 1901. 

r Ezra G. SMITH. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Excitement Over Indiana Game Law. 


Cuicaco, IIl., March 23.—According to the proverb it 
is a long lane which knows no turning, and ‘the adage 
seems to be verified in the history of game laws in the 
West. Ten or twelve years ago this part of the West 
was practically lawless so far as the protection of game 
was concerned. We had laws, but they were not ob- 
served. The great bulk of the people were either abso- 
lutely ignorant or absolutely indifferent in regard to what 
game laws might or might not -be on the statute books. 
In those days the sporting papers and the sportsmen’s 
associations were almost the only sources of*any protest 
or agitation regarding better laws or better enforcement 
of the laws. Puerile enough were the methods of those 
days in the organized bodies of sportsmen. We “unani- 
mously resolved,” and we let it go at that. We passed 
resolutions condemning spring shooting, and then we 
went out and killed as many birds in the. spring as we 
knew how. We believed in protecting the game, but we 
believed then, as a good many of us do now, that it was 
fit and seemly for protection to begin with the other 
fellow. We wanted ali the other States to agree to keep 
their fingers out of the game pie before we would agree 
to do so ourselves.* In short, we gave to the observant 
world, so far as the observant world cared a copper about 
it, a very fine example of what human nature can do when 
it moveth itself aright. 

That was ten years ago, and game protection then 
surely seemed a forlorn hope. Yet the sporting press 
kept dinging away at the matter, and naturally had a great 
deal of influence, for I presume no sort of journal printed 
has more influence among its readers than a good sport- 
ing paper. No doubt the sporting press did very much 
to start the ball rolling, and perhaps even the sportsmen’s 
associations, with their solemn annual enactments of “We 
do solemnly resolve,” had a certain influence in their 
way. Meantime there went on all over this (Western 
country the changes incident to continually spreading 
civilization, encroaching always upon the natural resorts 
of the game, and continually cutting down its numbers. 
The people in general began to take an interest in matters 
which had before interested but a few. The leaven of 
good principles began to work, the preachments of the 
sporting press began to make converts. We heard more 
and more about game laws, about localities for wild game, 
about the scarcity of game where once it was abundant. 
Then, a few years ago, there came up the idea that it 
would be a good thing to protect this game, and to do 
so at the expense of those who got the most. enjoyment 
or benefift out of it. Herein lay the origin of the idea, 
fallacious, but very human, that it would be a good thing 
to establish a shooting license for the purpose of raising 
a fund for game protection. The .idea of charging a free 
born American a sum of money to shoot in a country 
where once every man had been at liberty to shoot, ex- 
cited first the surprise and then the anger of the Ameri- 
can shooting public. Yet the effect of this sentiment was 
not to remove the non-resident license from the State 
where it first got its hold, but to establish other non- 
resident licenses in adjoining States. Thus ‘a system of 
retaliation grew up among all the Western States, one 
after the other putting on.a non-resident license as a 
matter of self protection, It is yet to be proved that the 
non-residence license has really come to stay, for a sys- 
tem of mere retaliation may break down as rapidly as it 
builds up. Yet it is no doubt true that the non-resident 
license has-come to stay at least for the time in practi- 
cally all the Western States which have any game. 
With it has come a code of game laws of increasing sever- 
ity in all the Western States. The long lane has had its 
turng We have been wanting protection, and now we 
have got it—more of it thar\.a good many care to 
have. 

There is more excitement in Chicago shooting circles 
over this Indiana game law than has ever been seen here 
over any question pertaining to sportsmanship. Hereto- 
fore we have always looked upon game laws as being 
more or less vague and remote things, good for the other 
fellow but really not coming very close home to ourselves. 
Just to raise a fund for game protection, as the theory 
goes, we put on a $10 non-resident license in Illinois at 
the last session of Legislature. Wisconsin also-had a $10 
license, and Michigan threatens one. In order to show 
that there was ho coldness, and to prove that she was 
not behind the times, Indiana tucked on a $25 non-resi- 
dent license. Hence these tears. 

The inmmediate origin of the movement which led to 
the passage of this Indiana law is differently assigned in 
different quarters.’ It is stated that the members of a 
couple of sporting clubs of Rensselaer, and of Indian- 
apolis, which had grounds near the Kankakee River, were 
the first to raise the protest which led to the enactment 
of this law ‘by the Indiana Legislature.. Yet others say 
that the first movement for the present law originated at 
Gilman. Still others state that the story about the pre- 
serving of the John Brown tract near Shelby -was the 
cause of the uprising across the line in Indiana. There 
may be truth in each of these storiess but no one locality 
can make a State law, and it is likely that the Illinois 

statute asking a $10 non-resident license was the deter- 
mining factor when’the question ‘came up before the 
Indiana Legislature. ‘ oo 

This week much confusion still existed in Illinois re- 
garding the law, and regarding the question whether the 
authorities in Indiana intended to enforce the law. Some 
Chicago. men have been shooting in Indiana without a 
license, Fand yet others have taken ng their licenses, 
though the latter are but few jin number. . All 
around Shelby, Water Valley, Roselawn and other towns 
near the Kankakee a number of Indiana wardens have 
gathered in. They are watching each other, and _in- 
cidentally watching for Chicago shooters. Tolleston Gub 
has been one of the early victims. The son-in-law of 
Otto Young, a member, is reported arrested for not hav- 
ing fa license. The old Lake George. Club, which had 
quarters at Water Valley, on the Kankakee, has cti- 
cally pulled up stakes and quit. Mr. Hempstead Wash- 
burne; who secured the lease from John Brown on ghe 

big tract near Shelby with the intention of forming the 
Tonti Shooting Club, this ‘week surrendered his option 


( 


to Mr. Brown.. The-grounds near Shelby, therefore, re- 
main open as before. 


As before indieated, one immediate result ef the Indiana 


" law has been the turning of the tide of Chicago shooting 


to Illinois points. All the shooting places along the 
Illinois River and around Fox Lake to the north of here 
are fuller of shooters than they have been in a dozen 
years. The price of every share in an Illinois shooting club 
has been marked up nearly double. Thus E. M. Steck, of 
this city, who this week went down to the Lone Tree Club on 
the Illinois River, at once bought a share in that club. 
He killed 30 birds one day, 15 on the next, and 17 on the 
day following. A great many other Chicago men will take 
up membership inf Illinois clubs and resign their In- 
diana shouting. 

One result, perhaps still some distance in the future, is 
now nearer to being a possibility than ever before. This 
throng of shooters crowded into the Illinois regions will 
surely cut down the supply of game, so that eventually 
self-interest may look toward the stopping of spring 
shooting inthis State. It would be unwise therefore to 
decry this action of the Indiana Legislature, or to call it 
anything but beneficial to the cause of game protection. 
We have wanted game protection, and now we have got 
it, and the probability is we are going to have still more 
of it. It was stated confidently many years ago that the 
West ‘would never protect its game until it had nearly 
disappeared and hence attained great value. All this 
question of mote stringent game laws in the West simply 
bases itself’on the disappearance of our game. 


‘Great Abundance of Ducks. 


And yet, in apparent contradiction of the latter state- 
ment, arises the fact that this spring, without any doubt 
or question, we have more ducks in Indiana and Illinois 
than we have had stop with us for the past ten years. We 
hear again the old cry that there are “just as many ducks 
as there ever were.” The unthinking cannot realize that 
we simply have a large proportion of the flight, stopping 
with us for a little while, and that soon the flight will 
pass on beyond us, compactly and not strung out. On the 
face of the facts, however, every spring shooter of Chicago 
is gnashing his teeth over the thought that the Kankakee 
marshes are alive with ducks and that it costs $25 to 
go and shoot them. 

There can be no doubt as to the temporary abundance 
of wildfowl in all our shooting country, for every shooter 
comes back with practically the same story. Mr. T. A. 
Hagerty on Thursday a week ago was down at Shelby, 
and he said that he saw what seemed to him literally mil- 
lions of ducks. They were all over the flats in such num- 
bers that they: literally blackened the air when they arose. 

From Cumberland Club, Maksawba Club and from 
all the pushers around Water Valley come the same 
stories of thousands of ducks all along the Kankakee. A 
large proportion of these birds are mallards, with a good 
many pintails, and they are feeding out on the cornfields 
to a great extent. ° 

Along the Illinois River the shooting has been superb. 
Mr. Hempstead Washburne, who has just returned from 
Swan Lake Club, got about forty birds in two days, and 
reports fine mallard shooting in the timber. At the Un- 
dercliff, on Lake Senachwine, there are a number of 
shooters’ stopping now, and most of these are having 
good sport. The best flight that can be located at this 
writing is now in at Havana. Along the Mississippi 
marshes. and the lower Illinois River, near Monmouth, 
New Boston, etc., there are still thousands of birds, but 
it is thouhgt the flight is beginning to get past those 
lower points. 

At Fox Lake the ice is not yet out, but the river is 
open and there is a heavy body of birds reported there to- 
day. Billy Wells is at Fox Lake for a week, and should 
meet this flight. His friend, Eddie Pope, may join him 
within the next forty-eight hours. There will be some 
heavy bags turn up from that locality this coming week. 
On all the mashes west of here, at Mineral, Sheffield, etc., 
there is a heavy flight at present. Indeed, on every hand 
one hears stories of good shooting. 

Among bags reported this week are John Burmeister 
and two sons, 75 mallards in two days, at Shelby, Ind.; 
John Hood, 50 in one day, at Havana. At Hennepin on 
last Friday Frank Willard killed 57, and on the day fol- 
lowing 33, and on the second day after that again 33. Mr. 
Meine at the same club on three days of this week killed 
respectively 8, 22 and 62; Mr. Warder on Monday. Tues- 
day and Wednesday killed 26, 15 and 50. Mr. Trail killed 
25 ducks at Hennepin Club on last Wednesday. There 
were 166 ducks killed at Hennepin on last Wednesday, and 
the shooting since then has probably been still better. 

There will be a-big exodus of shooters to-night for 
different points in. Illinois. Mr. H. M. Van Hoesen has 
left for ‘Round Lake, Ill., with his friend, Mr. Buck- 
meister.‘ Mr. E. A. Bournique goes to-day up to Fox 
Lake. Mr. William Werner, who is just in from Knox, 
Ind., says that the prairies and marshes near that place 
are literally alive with ducks; he wants friends to join 
him. 

Now, whether all this big flight is in because of the ad- 
vanced attitude of game protection in Indiana may per- 
haps be an open question, yet we surely have the Indiana 
law and we have this unparalleled spring flight. 


~ New Game Warden. 


It was reported that Mr. A. J. Lovejoy, of Roscoe, is 
slated for the office pf Game and Fish Commissioner, vice 
Harry W. Loveday, who was appointed by Governor Tan- 
ner. Governor Yates has not yet sent any commission to 
an appointee, but there is likelihood of a change in the 


office. 
Champion Pot Shots. 


Mr. H. K. Kuhn, of Nevada, Mo., gives some interest- 
ing stories about championship pot shots which some of 
his neighbors made in the early times. He says: 

“T owned the first reel ever made by Mr. W. H. Talbot, 
of Nevada. Mr. Talbot is a friend of mine, and very well 
knows my hero, William Warden, a market shooter who 
used to kill duck where the Union Depot of St. Louis now 
stands. Mr. Warden was in the habit of paiey ot a 
bunch of ducks and discharging both barrels of a No.,10 
heavily loaded at.the same time. At one time he made 
this performance, and by some means he broke fhis-collar- 
bone, and to show you the nerve of the man. he gathered 


all of his ducks off of the water—twenty-eight in num- 
ber—mounted his horse, which he had tied in the timber, 
and arrived home, some four miles distant, but he shot 
no more for six weeks. At another time Mr. Warden, his 
son, *Arthur, and Jess Lowe were out, and they made the 
sneak Gn to a vast flock of mallards. They|fired five bar- 
rels, three at them sitting and two as they rose—one of 
Arthur’s barrels failed. Result: 148 dead mallards that 
they got. 

“At another time Mr. Warden, his son, John, and Jess 
Lowe were out one calm, beautiful November day,' and 
had killed some ducks going from lake jta lake, but it 
was comparatively dull, and finally about 3 o’clock they 
came to Back Bone Lake. At the south end they saw a 
small bunch of ducks in the north end, Mr. Warden 
told John to make a wide circuit and see if he could not 
get a pot shot, while he and Mr. Lowe would remain hid 
and try to get a wing shot as they came by. John made 
the rounds and the first,thing he did, after getting as 
oo as he could, was to divest himself of all clothing. 

here had been a heavy frost in the morning and some 
ice; the water was cold. It was shallow at the banks 
and muddy. John crawled to the bank on his stomach 
with his gun held in one hand above the water, keeping 
some bushes between himself and the ducks, and finally 
got within forty yards of them. He was in about 3% feet 
of water. With his first barrel he killed sixteen. One 
flew, and, of course, he got it with the remaining charge. 
You can imagine what the men at the other end thought. 
I will state that Mr. Warden is now an earnest advocate 
of game protection, and what laws we have (which are 
too limited) he obeys strictly.” 


A New Sporting Country. 


Mr. H. H. Marks, gf Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., gives 
me a tip on some new sporting country, regarding which 
ForEST AND STREAM is probably the first sporting paper to 
print any notice. There is a new railroad now going 
straight north from Sault Ste. Marie to the icy shores of 
the Hudson Bay, the whole course of which will lie 
through an ancient and untouched wilderness. Forty 
miles of this road is now constructed out of the total 
length of 490 miles. This road is the result of the energy 
of Mr. F. H. Clerg, wha.promoted the enterprise in Eng- 
land. The company will develop the copper and iron 
mines and put up saw mills and pulp mills. In short, this 
ancient country of the Indian woods tribes, over which 
the early French made their perilous way more than 
200 years ago to attack the feeble English trading posts 
on Hudson Bay, will now be put under the hammer and 
axe and forced to conform to the ways of civilization. 
Between that time and now ‘there will be some splendid 
hunting and fishing along the new line. If you wish to 
find out about it, watch the tolumns of the Forest AND 
STREAM. E. Houeu. 

Hartrorp Buiipine, Chicago, Ill. 


Along the Rivers Ossipee and Saco. 


Our sportsmen have been pretty quiet through the win- 
ter, except for a little rabbit hunting and. fishing: through 
the ice. The latter sport has been actually good, nu- 
merous heavy strings of pickerel being taken, and not a 
few handsome trout—our law allowing the taking of these 
by citizens of the State after Feb. 1. On a pond but a 
few miles from this village a man and his boy, in a few 
hours’ fishing, captured four speckled beauties that 
weighed 8 pounds, and several 3-pounders have been 
taken this season from the same pond. 

Fox hunting, once so popular in this section, has been 
practically ruined by the trappers’ deadly work. Once 
you had only to step outside the village any day with 
favoring conditions to hear the cry of the fox hound re- 
sounding among the hills. Now one will rarely come 
upon sly Reynard’s footprints if he tramp across country 
for miles. The former followers of the hounds bitterly 
decry the trappers for robbing them of their favorite 
sport, and in spite of all that has. been said in these col- 
umns in the latter’s defense, I am emphatically of the 
opinion that it is one of the most unsportsmanlike of prac- 
tices (as relating to the fox), and should be promptly 
stopped. Nothing is more absurd than the principal argu- 
ment of the trapper, that the fox should be exterminated 
for the war he wages on other game, for now, when his 
numbers are so sadly depleted that a specimen is rarely 
to be seen, we find that the ruffed grouse, among which he 
is alleged to make such havoc, instead of increasing are 
actually scarcer than ever before, which shows clearly 
that the gun;and not Reynard is responsible for the de- 
crease of this game. 

And in relation to the alarming scarcity of grouse, 
squirrels, etc., I may say that most of our sportsmen have 
come to the conclusion that there is not enough of such 
game left to make it worth one’s while to hunt for it, and 
many are exchanging their shotguns for rifles to take ad- 
vantage of the bit of deer hunting afforded each season in 
Oxford county, adjoining. There are probably a dozen 
good repeaters owned right here in the village, and more- 
over, the owners of these arms are trying to perfect them- 
selves in their use by frequent work at the target. Much 
speculation has arisen as to the best shot in town, and I 
should not be surprised to see a rifle club organized in 
the near future. 

As to the brook trout, ¢we are all looking ahead with 
considerable anxiety to the coming season because of the 
terrible drought that prevailed last summer., Many of 
our .best brooks went completely dry for long-.distances 
from their mouths, and in some cases, I*am informed, 
hundreds of dead fingerlings were to be found on the dry 
beds of these vanished streams.” I saw nothing like 
this, but on the other hand was encouraged to find a 
goodly number of trout in- brooks which ‘I visited’ while 
hunting in the fall, and which I knew to have gone dry 
as above described; so I am inclined to think that in such 
cases instinct teaches the fish to work up to the head of 
the stream, where it is largely fed by unfailing springs, 
and thus‘find enough pure water to tide the great majority 
of them over the, period. Of course thee quality‘ of the 
fishing, when the-:time comes, will tell the story, but 
meantime I should appreciate advices from any of *your 
readers who may have had experience in the matter. 

TEMPLAR. 


Cornisu, Me., Masch 9. 
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Spring Shooting. . 


Editor Forest and Stream: e 

In niy article in Forest AND STREAM of Saturday, March 
9, I made the statement that in 1892 a law was passed 
making the close season March 1 to Sept. 1, excepting 
Long Island, and that one year convinced the sportsmen 
of this county that ducks would breed here. Better black 
duck, mallard, teal and wood duck shooting was had 
that fall than was ever had before or since. Not only 
this, but the fall ducks—broadbills, bluebills, redhead, 
whistler, etc—came earlier and stayed longer, etc. In 
looking over Forest AND STREAM of that year, 1893, I find 
in No. 25, Dec. 23, an article, entitled “Niagara County 
Duck Shooting,’ by M. H., which shows that in the 
fall of the only year that the ducks were ever permitted 
to pass through our State unmolested by the spring 
butcher the sportsmen of Niagara county were also re- 
paid for their self-denial in the spring. 

Doubtless Long Island, Oswego, Erie and other counties 
were benefited to the same extent. It would be interest- 
ing at the present time to hear from the sportsmen of 
these counties in regard to the shooting in the fall of 
1893. I take the liberty to quote as follows: 


At 5 o’clock the hunters started for home, reaching the city of 
Locks two hours later, tired, it is true, but with a happy weariness. 
The day's sport had been uninterruptedly fine, and they felt well 
repaid for their trip in every respect. 

\fier a hearty dinner Metropolis took up the New York papers, 
which had left the presses at 4:30 A. M. and reached the State s 
remotest city twelve hours later, with a gratified air. 

“Well,” said he, “this is all like a fairy tale. I have spent the 
day on a most romantic steamer, enjoyed the invigorating breezes 
of the lake, and at the climax found myself surrounded with as 
many aquatic birds as the coasts of Labrador could afford. After 
a day of superior pleasure such as a & _—— may know, I 
return to find in my friend’s house the New York papers of the day 
at my service. All this within twelve hours’ ride of my home 
Astonishing!” 

In a measure, old residents of the country this year, however, 
can share the New Yorker’s astonishment at the plentifulness of 
wild ducks and geese. They seem to visit this section this fall in 
countless numbers. - Burt Green, of Lockport, and Will Windsor, 
United States plumber at Fort Niagara, one day this week secured 
eleven large Canadian geese in Niagara River. A Wilson hotel 
keeper, whose place is charmingly located on Wilson Harbor and 
overlooking the mouth of the creek and Lake Ontario, writes that 
on Monday morning of this week, rising at daybreak, he went out- 
doors to attend to his chores. He looked out upon the stream and 
rubbed his eyes with astonishment. He could not believe what his 
optics told him. The water as far as he could see was covered 
with ducks. That day he and a local attorney secured fifty-seven 
plump birds. The lawyer employed no legal entanglements with 
which to ensnare the game, either, but he says he used a very 
superior smokeless powder. No. 3 shot did the business. — 

A Wheatfield farmer sent word to a Lockport friend on 
Tuesday that the ducks were so thick on Tonawanda Creek his 
youn Lene were trying to knock them down with poles as they 
flew back and forth to the lake. Never within the memory of 
the present generation have the different varieties of waterfow] 
been so plentiful in Niagara county. This section is happily lo- 
cated any how as relates to the migratory game birds. 

It’s a kind of funny happening that in the only year 
that we ever stopped spring shooting in New York State 
Niagara end Jefferson should have had more ducks 
than the oldest inhabitant ever saw or dreamed of, and 
that Long Island, Oswego, Onondaga and the other coun- 
ties shouldn’t have noticed anything unusual. If you 
want spring shooting stopped, get after your representa- 
tives. If you don’t want it stopped, just drive what 
birds you don’t kill up into Jefferson county. We want 
them, for we are going to stop spring shooting of wild- 
fowl in this county for three years, and I hope forever. 

W. H. Tattett, Pres’t J. C. S. A. 


WartTEeRtTOWN, March 18. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to say that I was somewhat surprised to read in 
one of your late editorials that “Ontario has recently 
passed an act prohibiting spring shooting,” and then again 
last week Mr. Hough, who ought also to be up in the 
game laws of Ontario, allows a correspondent to make 
the same statement without comment. If there is one 
thing we in Ontario are proud of, it is the fair treatment 
we give the migratory birds. We have had an act in 
force continuously for the last ten or twelve years pro- 
hibiting spring shooting of all migratory birds except 
geese and swans, and it should include these. We give 
Forest AND STREAM credit for advocating so ably the 
prohibition of shooting birds when they are mated and 
about to make their nests, for it is no credit to the 
Americans to allow their destruction then, especially as all 
varieties of bird life are showing a marked decrease. It 
is true that Quebec allows spring shooting of some birds, 
but Quebec has always been slow to adopt improvements. 
However, now she has a Premier in the Hon. Mr. Parent 
who is thoroughly with us in this, and he will amend their 
law and prevent spring shooting. I wish as much could 
be said for New York and some other States—wish they 
were so advanced as Quebec. 

Why, sir! the ducks themselves are beginning to take 
the matter into their own hands and will not only not 
stop to breed in such States, but thousands of them of 
their own instinct did not go south at all last fall. but 
stayed all winter on our open waters. Such birds as 
canvasbacks, bluebills and redheads could be seen any 
day during the whole winter in the lake near Toronto. 
Of course any one who has hunted these birds will give 
them credit for knowing a thing or two. and no doubt 
they have reasoned that if they went south among a 
people who have no kindly feeling for them except when 
roasted, it was to their interest to stay where they are 
unmolested and treated decently. ° 

It is true that we have in Ontario a class of men who 
grumble against our law, which only allows wildfowl to 
be taken between Sept. 1 and Dec. 15 in each year. They 
say we are only protecting the birds for the Americans, 
especially such birds as wood duck and teal, which go 
south in September, and are not protected at all by the 
Americans, but the law is inexorable, for we cons‘der that 
these birds especially are fast becoming very scarce, and 
possibly should be protected for a term of years. Instead 
of doing this, however, our friends across the border 
shoot them during at least eight months of the year, for 
after they have killed all they can in their own neighbor- 
hood, it is quite the proper thing to do to take-a trip to 
the birds’ southern winter home and there continue the 
slaughter until the birds come north again, shot at all the 
way, until they reach the Canadian border, where they 
are safe until Sept. 1. As soon as the birds reach our 
southern border they begin to nest in all suitable ‘places, 
and in the southern tier of counties along Lake Erie may 
be found breeding such birds as black duck, mallard, blue- 


winged teal, wood duck, bluebills, shovelers, etc. It may 
be safely said that all of these birds would breed in any 
of the States on the way north if they were allowed to 
do so, G. A. MacCAaLium. 


s 4 ‘ 
Maine Legislation. 

Boston, March 23.—The Maine September deer shoot- 
ing license law is no more. It will be remembered that 
the timber land owners of that State bitterly assailed that 
law early in the session of the Legislature just closed, both 
by petition and argument. They claimed that it sub- 
jected their lands to great danger from forest fires. They 
were much opposed to the letting loose of irresponsible 
persons in the guise of hunters, to roam unrestrained 
over their wild lands in the month of September, one of 
the worst months in the year for forest fires. Their argu- 
ments were met by the theory that hunters, in charge-of 
registered guides, were a source of protection against 
fires. But this did not satisfy them. The proposition to 
repeal the September law came before the Committee on 
Fisheries and Game. That committee was equally divided 
—five for the repeal and five against it. Hence two 
reports were made. The House on Tuesday voted to 
repeal’by a very large majority. Just before the matter 
came to a final vote, Mr. Carleton, Chairman of the Fish 
and Game Commission, also a member of the House, got 
in the following amendment to the bill to repeal the 
September law: 

Section 2. It shall be unlawiul for non-residents of 
the State to enter upon the wild lands of the State with 
intent to camp and kindle fires thereon, while engaged in 
hunting or fishing, without being in charge of a registered 
guide during the months of May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October and November: provided, that the provi- 
sions of this section so far as entering upon the wild 
lands in this State with intent to camp and kindle fires 
thereon while engaged in hunting or fishing, stop at any 
hunting or fishing camp which is owned or under the 
control of any registered guide or registered camp owner. 

Whoever shall catch or kill any deer, or enter upon the 
wild lands in this State with intent to camp and kindle 
fires thereon while. engaged in hunting or fishing, with- 
out being in charge of a registered guide during the 
months of May, June. July, August. September, October 
and November,.in violation of the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall be fined forty dollars and costs of prosecution 
for each offense and be subject to imprisonment for thirty 
days. 

This amendment went through with the bill to repeal 
the September law without dissension, and since the meas- 
ure has passed both branches of the Legislature it is a 
part of the statutes of the State. The reading of the 
amendment, as above. may not be entirely correct. though 
it is all the text I have at this writing, since there is 
some obscurity concerning the meaning of words “Pro- 
vided * * * stop at any hunting or fishing camp 
which is owned or under the control of a registered guide 
or camp owner.” It is evident that the meaning of the 
amendment is that hunters and fishermen stopping at 
hunting camps, or the owners of such camps, are not 
subject to the fines or other penalties of the law. I have 
seen one of the Maine Fish and Gam» Commissioners to- 
day, and he says that it is not the intention of the law 
to interfere with camp owners or their guests, but to stop 
transient hunters and fishermen from entering upon the 
wild lands of the State without being accompanied by 
registered guides. Several Boston sportsmen that I have 
seen since the passage of the above bill are glad that the 
September license law is repealed, and they fully agree 
with the Commissioners that hunters and fishermen ought 
to be in charge of careful guides when entering upon 
the wild lands of Maine. 

Boston, March 25.—The Maine Legislature has posi- 
tively adjourned without date. and there is now no danger 
of further fish and game legislation in that State for two 
years. No license laws now exist there, the September 
license law having been repealed at the last moments of 
the session. The bill to make moose hunters take out a 
license costing $25 passed through a good deal of dis- 
cussion, the principal reason given for such a measure by 
its friends, being revenue. But it was assailed by the in- 
terests of the camp owners and guides, as well as hotel 
and railroad interests. It was amended but finally re- 
ferred to the next Legislature. The measure, referred 
from the preceding Legislature, to make all non-resident 
hunters going into Maine take out a license came up 
several times, but was finally indefinitely postponed. The 
resolve to establish a fish hatchery and nursery on a large 
scale at Moosehead Lake failed of a final passage. 
through a desire for great economy. The Fish and Game 
Commissioners were shorn of none of their powers, al- 
though it was proposed early in the session to take away 
their power to prevent any and all hunting and fishing 
in any part of the State, if they deem expedient. Neither 
were the Fish and Game Commissioners required to pre- 
pare and forward to the Governor and Council an item- 
ized statement of all that the Commission has cost the 
State for a series of years, as was proposed early in the 
session by the enemies of the Commission. They got no 
extra appropriations, since the Legislature was “in for 
economy.” 

The bill repealing the September law was finally passed 
in a form, as far as I am able to learn at this writing, that 
simply requires a non-resident to be accompanied by a 
registered guide when entering upon the wild lands of 
the State with intent to hunt, fish, camp and build fires. 

SPECIAL. 


Scent to Attract Foxes. 


WELLs, Wyo.—In the issue for March 2 Mr. C. H. 
Ames asks about a scent for attracting foxes. In the 


spring take the musk sacs of muskrat, the same of skunk, ° 


and beaver castor; put them in a tightly corked bottle and 
hang the botttle up in the sun until fall. When you want 
to catch a fox dip a twig into the mixture and stick it 
in the ground near the bait. If a fox gets wind of it 
half a mile away he will come to investigate, but if the 
trapper lives with other folks I advise him to change his 
clothes before going home. Wm. WELLs. 





The Forgst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


New York’s Forests. 
From the Poughkeepsie Eagle. 


One of the recommendations of Governor Odell in his 
annual message was that a radical change should be made 
in the State contfol of forests, fish and game, abolishing 
the two present commissions and committing their duties 
to a single head. A measure embodying this change has 
just passed the Legislature, and in connection with it we 
copy a letter from President Wadsworth, of the present 
Commission, to the Forest AND StrREAM, which sets forth 
his views as to the policy that should be adopted. 

Undoubtedly, though it was put there for a praiseworthy 
purpose, the constitutional provision which holds the 
State forests in such a way that nothing can be done with 
them whatever has already become a serious obstacle to 
proper management, and will rapidly become still worse in 
its effects as time goes on. Mr. Wadsworth states that 
there are 5,974 separate lots of land owned by the State 
covered by this provision of the Constitution. Many of 
them are too small to be valuable for game, timber or 
water supply, but are surrounded by hotels and settle- 
ments, and valuable for lease, sale or exchange. The 
Commission, or Commissioner, whichever it may be in 
the future, should certainly have power to dispose of 
these isolated lots, and to provide for the rational care 
and culture of the big remaining tracts, including the 
clearing away of all dead and decaying timber, and the 
cutting and disposal of such mature and valuable trees as 
can be removed without injury. Before this can be done, 
however, there must be a constitutional amendment, which 
will require four years to get through and put in opera- 
tion. In our opinion, the Legislature ought to take the 
first steps toward such amendment without delay. 


Canvasbacks in Central New York. 


Sayre, Pa., March 4.—Robins, bluebirds, song spar- 
rows and numerous other varieties of migratory bird 
iife have returned. I hear bluebirds reported as return- 
ing in larger numbers than usual, an item of information 
especially pleasant to contemplate. The scarcity of blue- 
birds has been remarked for several years, and it is to 
be hoped that Forest AND StrEAM contributors will make 
particular note of the presence of these inspiring migrants 
and report accordingly. 

Great numbers of wildfowl have been moving north- 
ward over the central New York lake country during the. 
past fortnight. The presence of canvasback ducks upon 
Cayuga Lake during the past fall and winter has been 
the subject of lively discussion among sportsmen gener- 
ally. In some instances canvasbacks were found to out- 
mumber any other variety on Cayuga Lake waters, a fact 
all the more remarkable when it is remembered that for 
a number of years canvasbacks were practically unheard 
of as pausing even briefly upon these waters. 

If spring shooting could be abolished for a term of 
years, or, better still, permanently, a good proportion of 
the old-time wildfowl shooting might be in due time 
restored. 

Meantime the sportsman may put aside his breechloader 
for the fly-rod and otherwise prepare to face the un- 
relaxing business cares which must shortly prove the 
white man’s burden. M. CHILL. 


Ducks on Long Island. 


East Quocue, L. I., March 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; Never in years as at the present time have so 
many ducks been in this bay. I have at present eleven 
geese hanging under my piazza, and they weigh on an 
average of 12 pounds each. And as for the black ducks, I 
never knew them to be in better condition. They are as 
fat as can be. 

I certainly would like to have writers like Mr. W. H. 
Tallett give proof of the statements they make in regard 
to the poor lean ducks. There are things that men who 
write such pieces to the Forest AND STREAM do not know 
what they are writing about. They have no knowledge of 
the condition of ducks or they have a theory to advance, 
and so eager are they to advance that theory that they are 
willing to jump at a conclusion. Never are ducks in 
better condition than they are in the spring, and I can 
prove my statements at any time. 

E, A. Jackson. 


Deer in Orange County, New York. 


It was reported on Sunday that a deer had been killed 
by a West Shore train on Saturday near the New Wind- 
sor brickyards. The report could not be verified. Rail- 
road men said, however, that there had been a deer for 
some time in the vicinity of the brickyards. One day 
last week it swam from the trestle of Hedges’ brickyard 
to Plum Point. There are quite a number of wild deer in 
Orange county now, and any person who kills one is 
sure of a good deal of trouble. The open season is 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. The penalty for killing a deer 
is $100. 

A week or two ago dogs dragged down a deer on the 
farm of J. G. Holbert between Sugar Loaf and Wickham 
Pond. The curs were driven off and the deer was taken 
to Mr. Holbert’s barn, where it died of its injuries. 
Game Protector Kidd was informed and has learned the 
names of the owners of the dogs.—Newburgh Journal. 
March 18. 


Dr. Franklin used to observe that, of all the amuse- 
ments which the ingenuity of man had ever devised for 
the purpose of recreation, none required the exercise of 
most patient attention so much as angling—a remark 
which he frequently illustrated by the following: 

“About 6 o’clock one fine morning in the summer,” 
said the doctor, “I set out from Philadelphia, on a visit 
to a friend, at the distance of fifteen miles, and, passing 
a brook where a gentleman was angling, I inquired if he 
had caught anything. ‘No, sir,’ said he; ‘I have not been 
here long--only two hours.’ I wished him a good morn- 
ing, and pursued my journey. On my return in the even- 
ing I found him fixed to the identical spot where I had 
left him, and again inquired if he had had any sport. 
‘Very good, sir,” says he. ‘Caught a great many fsh?" 
‘None at all.” ‘Had a great many bites, though, I sup- 

se?’ ‘Not one.’ was the answer, ‘but I had a most 
glorious nibble!’ ” : 
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Sea and Biver Sishing. 


resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
TREAM. 


Proprietors of fishin, 
them in Forest anp 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected, with the paper. 


Far Rockaway. 


WHEN spring revives frost-buried hopes, 
And Arctic storms have fled our shores; 
When beaming skies from fecund slopes 
Coax forth the flow’rs the bee explores; 
When swallows twit a glad return, 
: And bluebirds pipe their vernal lay, 
4 Beyond the meadow road’s brisk turn 
I see thee rise, Far Rockaway, 





_ 


Enthroned upon a gentle swell, 
The ocean hymning at thy feet, 

Skirts into bays whose islets tell 

l Of secret nooks where shore birds meet. 

From distant shores come finny tribes, 
That cleave the seas to tribute pay 

To waters mirroring thy skies— 
Thy glorious skies, Far Rockaway! 


How grand was once thy country ‘round! 
Thy woods and fields a dream of dreams! 
Where, now, like then, can there be found 
Such woods, and glades, and forest streams? 
Thy meadows, though, remain as when 
I trod their mazes to the bay, 
In quest of hern and meadow hen, 
In hopeful days, Far Rockaway. 


Alas! that nature’s face should hide, 

And leave no trace save mem'ry’s shade! 
The march of greed, of vice, and pride, 

Has stormed thy fields, thy swamps invade! 
Civilization’s vandal hand 

Shall shroud them in the nearby day— 
May thy loss sorrow’s tears command, 

From me for aye, Far Rockaway! 

ABEL RonrTey. 


The Striped Bass. 


“A prophet is not without honor save in his own country.” 


THIs is not a story of a prophet, nor is it a prophecy. 
It but sings the praises of a noble fish, the king of the 
North Atlantic coast. I think that outside a lim‘ted circle 
of enthusiasts there is less general knowledge of the habits 
and qualities of the Roccos lineatus than any game fish of 
this part of the country. 

Everybody is familiar with the beautiful brook trout and 
the vigorous black or small-mouth bass; but the striped 
bass, or rockfish, coasts along our rocky shores in all his 
beauty and strength, sought by comparatively few and 
known more as an article of food than for his sterling 
game qualities. We find in the “Natural History of the 
State of New York” and “Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries of the United States” some interesting. if 
rather antequated, accounts of this fish, from which a few 
brief extracts may not be out of place: 

“The striped bass occurs in all the waters of our coasts 
from Florida to New Brunswick. In the North it is 
called striped bass and in the South rockfish or rock. 
Large sea-going individuals are sometimes known as 
greenhead or squid-hound. They are not migratory, but 
are found at all seasons along our coasts. They are 
voracious in their habits, preying upon small fish, and 
frequent the rocky shores of the bays and sounds at 
high tide in search of crabs, shrimps and squids, and 
they are said to feed upon clams and mussels, which they 
obtain by delving with their snouts. 

“The largest striped bass on record is said to have 
weighed 112 pounds. Fish taken in traps and seines fre- 
quently_weigh from 35 to 60 pounds. Twenty years ago 
striped bass were taken in large numbers by heaving and 
hauling with a hand line from-rocks and steep beaches 
all along the coast from the Delaware capes to Cape Cod. 
In the early days of the colonies this fish formed a prin- 
cipal source of food supply, being caught in great num- 
bers and very large. Captain John Smith saw so many 
in a river that he fancied he might have walked across on 
their backs. 

“Eight thousand fish were caught in less than a week 
by three fishing gangs from Bridgehampton in 1874. One 
man took on one set of a seine 1,672 bass, weighing 
three and one-half tons. They breed in fresh water in 
the spring, and in the cold weather are believed to 
hibernate in the mud when left in shallow tide ponds.” 

It has been my good fortune this summer for the first 
time to know of and learn a sport which lies at my door, 
and which has repaid a patient study. Locating on the 
shore of Long Island Sound not many miles from New 
York city, I happened to fall in with a little coterie of 
fishermen, amateur and professional, who excited my 

* interest with tales of monster fish taken trolling with rod 
and line. Although it was early in the summer, I started 
out one day to try my luck. All day long, until the 
rising wind became too heavy for further attempts, I 
pulled along the shores with no results, but a fisherman 
who was also out showed me a 4-pounder. 

Subsequent attempts brought fair réturns in small 
fish, until one day, after a slight thunder shower, while 
pulling in rough water in a rocky cove, my wife had a 
strike which set the reel singing with that shrill note 
which sends the-thrills through every nerve. Out went 
the line. until, the click happening to slip on the reel, the 
line overran and knotted, catching her thumb in the 
crank. I at once took her rod, slacked off until the 
line went free and began work in earnest. Meantime my 
boatman had pulled directly off shore to clear all rocks, 
and as the fish was well hooked I could feel reasonably 

sure of success. For twenty minutes he bored and surged 

about, but in this instance, probably because of the hot 
weather, made few rushes. Meanwhile the problem pre- 
sented itself as to how to save him, as our net was too 


small to be of any use, and we had no gaff; but neces- 
sity suggested that we improvise a gaff by means of a 
large cod hook, luckily in my kit, lashed to the handle of 


an ancient umbrella. 


As soon as the demand for quick work with the oars 
was somewhat relaxed, Jerry deftly lashed the weapon, 
and when by a steady rise and sweep I swung our beauty 
toward the bow, a quick’ snatch set the hook into the 
throat and a heave brought him aboard before a flap could 
be made. He thrashed then all right, but was quickly 
quieted. The scales showed just 12 pounds and the tape 
31 inches in length and 17 inches girth. He was heavy 
and fat and as handsome a fish as swims. Then came 
days of non-success and small school bass. We knew 
that. big bass were about, for they were frequently seen 
by the eel jackers feeding in the coves at night. 

“Why, there’s one old bumper that I seen twice last 
moon in Clam Cove’ that is more’n four foot long and 
must weigh over 50 pounds,” said Jim Stone, one of the 
fraternity. “I was skeered to jab him with my spear.” 

So we fished after dark and in heavy weather, in sea- 
son and out of season, with only moderate luck. Then 
came a day when weeping skies combined with a light 
fog to wrap the sea in a soft wet blanket. There was little 
wind, and the constant drizzle called for rain coats and 
rubbers. Pulling boldly out to the islands, not accessible 





STRIPED BASS. 
Nineteen pounds. Length 32 inches, girth 18 inches. 
in heavy weather, we got a few bass off a sedgy point, but 
they were small and not plenty. Then we went further on 
to a lonely islet, and landed on a half-moon beach in a 
quiet cove for luncheon. Just at top of tide we again 
started, pulled around the rocky point and back into the 
cove, when “Whir-r-r!”’ came the magic note, and this 
time it was no sulker. He had my hook, so not a second 
was lost. 

Away went the boat for the open, dangerous rocks being 
all about. First one way and then another went the bull- 
dog rushes, every atom of resistance that I dared use 
being held against him, but with it all the line con- 
stantly escaped. Further and further from the shore we 
moved, until good bottom was assured, and then we 
slackened speed a bit. In a moment, nearly 200 feet away, 
a big body surged into view with a foaming splash and 
again the reel sang. We began rowing slowly, as it was 
evident that he must be tired out as rapidly as possible 
or he might escape by a sudden rush or tackle parting. 

And so began a fight as fierce and stubborn as can well 
be conceived. For nearly an hour every attempt to get 
him anywhere near the boat was met by sudden rushes 
and powerful tugs, which kept the nerves on edge for 
fear of accident. 

We towed him and he towed us nearly two miles. Then 
inch by inch I began to recover line, until he was within 
40 feet. Here he balked and nothing could induce him 
to come closer. My arms were getting tired with the 
constant strain -of the pole spring kept full on.. I made a 
bold try and raised him so we could see that his mouth 
was open. Then the wonder grew why he didn’t drown— 
but not he. 

Inch by inch he came in, until he was only about 10 
feet from the boat under water astern. Then I set to 
“pumping” him, raising my rod at full spring as high as 
my arms would go, then letting him settle. This is 
moderately severe on both man and beast. As my wife 
was wild with apprehension over the constant chance of a 
breakaway and as I detected just a shade less ambition in 
the captive, I determined to make one strong attempt to 
bring him to gaff. 

Standing up and slowly but strongly lifting him, I got a 
chance to swing him to the boatman, who gaffed him 
neatly. 


It was a noble fight. The rod was a light split bam- 
boo trolling rod with a fine spring, the hook a 0000 and 
an ordinary Skinner spoon. I had about 400 feet of line. 
Bloodworms were used for bait. 

This fish weighed 13 pounds and measured 32 inches in 
length and 18 inches in girth, just 1 pound heavier and 1 
inch each way larger than our first. 

Rosert N. Curtis. 

Naw Yorx City, 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Black Sins in: Butchers, 


_ A CORRESPONDENT writes to Forest AND STREAM as 
follows: “I have been a reader of your paper, off and 
on, for more than twenty-five years, and am an ardent ad- 
vocate of the black bass as a game fish, a fish for the 
multitudes, and have caught him in all legitimate ways 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. I have watched them early and late, 
and I know they are game, pugnacious, etc.; but I have 
heard so many stories about the black bass being regular 
‘saw bellies,’ ripping pickerel fore and aft and letting 
out their entrails as easily as if the pickerel were in a 
vise, and the bass took his time to hack and cut away 
as he chose with those terrible fins of his, that I have 
lest sleep trying to think how it was done, unless on the 
Christian Science principle of thought. Will you tell 
us in Forest AND STREAM if there is any record of a 
black bass cutting a pickerel open in the way it has been 
credited with doing?” 

Perhaps the easiest way to answer this would be to 
say, “No,” and stop; but perhaps I ought to explain 
why I say no. . 

More than one man has told me that a black bass 
could rip a pickerel open with its dorsal spines, and 
they had seen such circumstantial evidence of it that it 
could not be questioned. One case always stands out 
conspicuously in my mind, for the man saw the bass do 
the slashing, and later caught the pickerel on his baited 
hook with its entrails hanging out. 

The reason I say no is because I have tried it myself 
by holding a pike in one hand and trying to cut its belly 
open with the spines of a black bass held in the other 
hand, and this is something any man can try for himself 
when he can secure the two fishes. A black bass will 
fight a pickerel or pike by darting under it repeatedly, 
and after one or two such attacks the pike seems to 
realize that it cannot cope with the bass, but the only 
marks that I have seen made by the dorsal of the bass 
is a red line across the belly of the pike, as though the 
blood had settled there, but the skin was not broken. 
In the case of the man who caught the pickerel after the 
bass had practically disemboweled it, cross examination 
developed that he did not actually see the cutting done. 
He did see the bass dash at the pickerel repeatedly and 
later believed that he caught the identical pickerel as 
described. Some years ago, after seeing a black bass 
charge into a school of yellow perch of large size and 
charge several times, I caught some of the perch with 
the blood red line on the belly, as though the line had been 
made by the dorsal fin of the bass. I still think this 
was a fact, but I cannot give positive evidence of it. Be- 
fore and after I caught in the same lake yellow perch 
with a similar blood line on the belly, and charged it to 
the black bass, though it may have been done in the 
ordinary course of securing a meal; but I never have seen 
or known of a bass cutting another open, and am con- 
vinced from the experiment mentioned that it is a 
physical impossibility, for the dorsal fin of a black bass 
to do the act with which it is charged. It requires a 
sharp knife and some force to slit the belly of a pickerel 
in eviscerating it, and the spines in the dorsal of a bass 
will not do the trick. 


Trout Fry at Sportsmen’s Show. 


One of the tanks at the sportsmen‘s show in Madison 
Square Garden contained 10,000 brook trout fry, and 
considered it one of the best exhibits in the fish tanks, 
and yet it attracted far less attention generally than the 
larger fish in the other tanks. On several occasions I 
watched the people as they passed along the line of 
tanks. The first tank contained brook trout four years 
old (one man, by the way, who was explaining to a 
friend about the kinds of fish, looked at the brook trout 
and said they were rainbow trout, and the descriptive 
card was twrong. What explanation he offered when 
he came to the rainbows I did not hear), and they would 
hold the attention of the people, but the fry in the next 
tank evoked scarcely more than a glance. They were 
well distributed through the water, and were strong and 
in good condition, so that I did not discover a single 
dead one in five days. Those which had completely 
absorbed the yolk sac “swam up” and displayed them- 
selves to best advantage, and those which still had traces 
of the sac hung to the bottom, so that the characteristics 
of the fish at this age were plainly marked, and once in 
a while a fisherman apparently would stop long enough 
to examine them, while the great majority moved on 
to bigger fish. In planting fish it is necessary to plant 
more of fry than older. such as fingerlings or yearlings, 
and this exhibit showed just what fry were, and how they 
conducted themselves. In the next tank were yearling 
trout, and the contrast was marked, though they were 
not the largest of yearlings. If the people who receive 
trout for planting would take the trouble to plant fry 
where they should be planted, good results would be 
obtained; but too often they are turned into a stream at 
the point most convenient to reach instead of taking 
them to the very source of the stream it is desired to 
stock, and all the labor savers naturally ask for finger- 
ling fish, and it is impossible for lack of water and food 
to rear all fry to fingerlings. 


Planting Fry. 


Fry are often sent out just before the yolk sac is com- 
pletely absorbed, and sometimes an applicant objects to 
this, thinking it injurious to the fish to be sent out in 
this condition, while the reverse is true, and.if it were 
possible all fry would be sent to the waters for which they 
are destined before the sac is entirely gone, as the young 
fish feed through the mouth in part before the sac is 
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completely absorbed. They become accustomed to their 
new homes and know where and how to seek food 
when the time comes, far better, in my opinion, than fish 
that have been fed for a few weeks in the hatching 
troughs and then suddenly planted to shift for them- 
selves. Some people object to planting fish fry when 
there is ice in the streams. This is-fact, not fancy. It 
seems to be overlooked that trout hatched naturally in 
a stream would suffer far more if cold water was in- 
jurious, for the eggs are deposited in the autumn and 
remain in the ice cold water all winter, and the 
embryo does not appear until spirng. As a matter of 
fact the water in the hatchery from which the young 
trout are sent is fully as cold as the water in the brooks 
in which the trout are planted, and cold. water does not 
kill or injure trout, no matter how cold the water may 
be. The great abjection—and the only valid one—to 
planting fry is that too often they are not properly 
planted, but are turned into the main stream, where 
other and larger fish may prey upon them, instead of 
planting them in the tributary rivulets. Naturally fin- 
gerling fish. are better than fry, for they are larger. and 
less likely to be eaten; but fry properly planted will 
give good results. 
Mascalonge. 

The report of the State Fishculturist, made to the 
Board of Forest, Fish and Game Commissioners, gives 
the distribution of fish for the month of February as 
17,698,600; 17,000,000 of this number were “whitefish fry, 
distributed in Otsego Lake, Canandaigua and Hemlock 
lakes and Lake Ontario. ‘The balance are brook, brown 
and rainbow trout, fingerlings and fry. 

A number of letters and newspaper articles, which 
complain of the injury that the spearing law is doing 
to mascalonge in Chautauqua Lake, were embodied as 
part of the report, and it was shown that the operations 
at Chautauqua Lake in hatching mascalonge, which began 
in 1896 at an expenditure of $670.34, had increased an- 
nually until in 1900 the expenditure was $1,034.72. The 
increase of fry was from 1,248,000 in 1895 up to 4,860,000 
in 1899. 

In view of this exhibit instructions regarding the 
future work of the- Commission at Chautauqua Lake 
were asked for. The Commission, after discussing the 
matter, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Commission 
that so long as the law allowing spearing of mascalonge 
in Chautauqua Lake is in operation, it is not advisable 
to continue the work of propagating mascalonge in 
those waters.” 

The report further shows that contracts have been let 
for building four fishways in Salmon River, at Pulaski, 
where the salmon made their appearance last year and 
the year before, in sufficient numbers to warrant con- 
siderable outlay in opening the river for them. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


Talks to Boys. 


XIIl,—Bass Fishing. 


APPROACHING the subject of bass fishing, I would ask 
my young readers to do just as they should do in enter- 
ing any line of activity not familiar to them. I would 
ask them first to sit down and think about it. 


If you are going to undertake the capture of any animal. 
bird or fish, and if you wish to do this in the most suc- 
cessful way, the best thing you can do is to sit down 


and study the habits of that particular animal. There- 
fore, before you go out fishing for bass, I would suggest 
that you first study the habits of that fish. 

You will find that the black bass, known in pretty 
much ail the States east of the Rocky Mountains, com- 
prises two species—the large-mouth and the small-mouth. 
Generally speaking, the small-mouth bass will be found in 
clear and cold waters, and over sand or rock bottom. It 
is found in lakes as well-as streams, but it prefers cold and 
fresh water to water of high temperature and little move- 
ment. The large-mouth bass, upon the other hand, will 
live in warmer waters, is often found in the shallower 
parts of lakes, and over muddy bottom. It lives much 
among the bullrushes and weeds. This species grows 
heavier than the small-mouth bass, and weights of 6, 8, 
10 and even 12 pounds have been reached in States north 
of the Ohio River, and in some of the Southern States 
it has been taken weighing as much as 20 pounds. Al- 
though this speices grows larger than the .others, it is 
hardly so bold a fighter on the average. Sometimes both 
species are taken in the same waters, as in the lakes and 
streams of Illinois, Indiana, Mich'gan, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota. If both fishes are living under practically 
thé same conditions, the one species will fight pretty nearly 
as well as the other, though if you compare a warm- 
water big-mouth with a cold-water small-mouth, or even 
a cold-water big-mouth, you cannot fail to note a su- 
periority in the gameness of the latter over the former. 
Either fish is a grand game fish, and we have no better in 
Anierica. Neither have we one more widely distributed 
or easier to get at, hence we may call the black bass one 
of our most valuable game fishes, and we may regard its 
study as very well worth while. 

Now this is where you will find the black hass. If 
you ‘know some clear deep strgam, tributary to the Mis- 
sissippi waters, which runs full the year round, and which 
is not cut off from the lower and larger waters by dams or 
obstructions, you will probably find that it holds black 
bass. There are thouasands of other waters not tributary 
to the Mississippi or its brancbes which also hold bass, 
but nearly all of the thousands of streams which eventu- 
ally run into the Mississippi hayg, or have had, a supply 
of black bass. if they offer food gad water enough to hold 
a stock of that fish. If a str is too shallow or too 
muddy or too small, the coor uae not: go into it. ~ They 
like a good bold water where can move around and 
= plenty of food. Thg up part of the Mississippi 

iver is a favorite hom the Yack bass of both species. 
There are thousands of lakes in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
which are, or have been, alive with these splendid fish. 
Some of these lakes have outlets, and some of them seem 
to have been stocked by ‘bass long ago, in some way un- 
known to us, — they are landlocked, so that no 
—— run Se t wot from streams. ; 

‘ou are ing a bass stream you should expect to 
find your fish. ordinarily speaking, in the deepest and 


. 


best hidden parts of the stream. The bass is a very shy. 


fish, and is fond of keeping out of sight. If there is a 
deep cut bank with a cave or hole in it, he will get back 
into that hole where you could never see him. He will 
push back into a washout under a root or a log, where he 
wilk be quite out of sight. In the morning or evening you 
might see him splashing around, but though you passed 
his den a hundred times you might never know he was 
there. In the spring, when the bass are moving up stream, 
they are more often to be seen in shallow water, where the 
bass of a pound or two in weight sometimes feed on flies. 
Sometimes in the evening the bigger bass will also feed 
on the riffles of the stream, but usually speaking the 
biggest bass will be found in the deepest water, unless it 
be during the spawning season, or in some good frog 
country, where the bass are out chasing the frogs in the 
edge of the shallow water. 

If you will open the gullet of a bass you will find that 
he has been feeding on crawfish, minnows, frogs, perhaps 
on little mice, sometimes on insects, sometimes on little 
snakes, or perhaps on helgramites—indeed on almost any- 
thing which moves and which he can swallow. This will 
give you an idea as to the proper bait for him. The min- 
now and the crawfish are very good baits for the small- 
mouth bass. The frog or the minnow will be good for 
the big-mouth bass, though either species will at times 
feed on almost any of the baits above mentioned. 

If you will watch the movements of a bass while it is 
feeding you will get a good notion of how to present a 
bait to it. If a dead minnow comes floating through a 
pool, a bass will move out and look at it, but perhaps will 
never strike it. If a crippled minnow or frog comes 
through the same pool and all at once begins to move: or 
struggle to get away, you will see the same bass rush 
at it at once. The moral is plain. Always keep your 
bait moving when you are fishing for bass. Never allow 
it to be still for a moment. A bass will strike at almost 
anything which is moving. Thus it is well known that 
the bass can often be taken on an unbaited spoon hook. 
In the fall of the year the bass drop back down stream 
and all of them gather in the deep holes. Sometimes num- 
bers of them cas*be taken out of one hole in that season 
by a spoon hook, or on a live minnow moved through 
the hole. In wild and little fished waters a piece of red 
flannel will sometimes kill a bass. In the South a great 
many bass are taken by means of what is called a bob. 
The latter is nothing but a bunch of deer hair and red 
flannel .tied about three big hooks, yet when it is pulled 
along the surface of the water at the end of a long pole 
the bass will jem at it as ee they could not get 
along without it... This method of fishing is called skitter- 
ing. &.” 

In stream fishing for bass you will do well to study 
the feeding times of the fish. Usually this will be ‘in the 
morning and in the.evening, though as the weather grows 
cooler the fish’ feed more in the middle of the day. If 
you are fishing in May or June you will do better to fish 
close to the bank, moving your bait up and down from 
the bottom to near the surface. Use a frog or a minnow. 
For stream fishing the minnow will probably be better. 
A good chub is the best minnow. Bait it through the 
lips, as you should also bait a frog. Imitate the swimming 
movements of your bait as well as you can, and never 
let it lie still. Raise it up and down, and move it along in 
front of any bank, and into any hole under a log or root 
where you think an old bass may be lying. For this sort 
of fishing you may use a rod of 10 ounces or more in 
weight and 10 to 11 feet in length, as you are not going 
to do much casting of the bait. You must not use any 
float or bob on your line, though probably you will find it 
easier to handle the bait if you have a lead sinker on your 
line heavy enough to pull the bait down into the water. 
Your theory is here that the fish is lying deep and is 
hid, and you want to take the bait to him so he can see 
it. If you see a little deep and dark pocket among the 
weeds, drop your bait down into that. In the evening, if 
your stream is shallow, so that you can wade, get out into 
the middle of it and let your bait swim down on a long line 
ahead of you. A bass can see you further than you think, 
and you will notice that you get most of your strikes after 
your bait is out of sight. If your stream is too big to 
wade, and you cannot fish it well from the shore, you will 
want a boat and some one to row it. In boat fishing you 
will need the short coasting rod, of which I will speak later 
in describing lake fishing for bass. 

Of course it is very nice to have good fishing tackle, but 
not all boys can afford costly rods and reels for bait 
casting. I would be far from discouraging any boy from 
the use of the cane or bamboo rod, such as he can buy in 
the country stores, but I would suggest that he try not to 
get the biggest rod he can, but the smallest and slimmest. 
A reel will cost him but little, and he can tie his own 
guides on his rod. Thus rigged up, he can have a lot 
of fun walking along the bank of a bass stream and 
working his bait up and down the likely looking places. I 
say that he should use the smallest rod he can get, meaning 
by that that such a rod will give him the most pleasure 
and be most apt to save him his fish. He should never 
try to throw the fish out on the bank with the strength of 
the rod. This will lose a great many bass. - 

When a bass strikes it does so with the savage rush, and 
if you snub him up at once he is apt to break something. 
When you feel a bite, do not strike at once, especially if 
you are fishing with a frog bait. A bass will strike a 
frog or sometimes a minnow and then move off with it 
a little way before it swallows the bait. After this first 
run of 10 or 20 feet it will lie for a moment, and then 
like a flash turn the bait in its mouth and swallow it, head 
first. Then is r time to strike, when’the hook is inside 
the bass’ mouth, and not outside. 

I have very often seen a big bass-hold a frog by the 
middle, both ends sticking out its mouth for some mo- 
ments. This was when the fish was not very hungry. Yet 
a bassshas a kind of bulldog way of hanging on to a bait 
sometimes, Shy as they are, I have often pulled them up 
within a few feet of a boat, grimly holding on to the 
and only letting go at the last moment. This ha 
too, at a time when the bass were not very hungry and 
seemed to be striking more for fun than anything else. 

You will observe this creature, as, indeed, any other 
wild creature. doing st e things at times. At times 
black bass will in plain sight and close to a boat, 

ly showing no fear whatever. For the most part, 
he is one of the very shyest of fishes, 1 think 


him must remember the one great rule of keeping out 
of his sight until after you have hooked him. There 1s no 
fish which fights more boldly for liberty. A trout will 
try to roll over on the line, but the favorite trick of, the 
bass is to-spring out of the water and try to shake the 
hook out of his mouth. I have known small-mouth bass 
to’ jump six times in this way before they were brought 
to the landing net. The big-mouth bass will also jump, 
but not so often as the small-mouth. His favorite trick is 
to bore down into the roots or weeds, where he can get 
a wrap of the line about something and so tear free from 
the hook. 3 

These fish show a surprising amount of strength, and 
it takes careful handling to land them. Hence, I suggest 
that you have a reel of some kind.on your rod, When 
the bass makes a rush, let him,go, and: when, you get a 
chance.reel up your Ifhe again. You will not be able to 
do this with the reel as fast as you like sometimes. I 
always play a bass with my left hand on the line, especially 
if I am using.a, fly-rod, and I do not try to recover the 
line on the reel, but let it lie in,folds on the ground or in 
the water until I get time to reel it up. If a bass is 
coming toward you, you want to keep the line tight on him 
all the time, and you can recover the line faster by pulling 
it through the guides with the left hand than you can 
by the use of the reel, ‘unless you have an automatic reel. 
By all means have a reel of some kind, for you cannot en- 
joy bass fishing without it. It enables you to lengthen 
_or shorten your ‘line at will, when you are moving your 
bait about, and-is of the utmost service. The general 
idea,of the reel is that it is of most-use in playing the 
fish. Such is not the case. Indeed, as I will presently show 
you, the greatest purpose of the reel in scientific bass 
fishing is not to get your fish in to you, but to get your 
bait out to the fish. i 

You will learn this river fishing for yourself very easily, 
always remembering that you must keep out of sight and 
that you must keep your bait in motion, and that you 
must expect to find your fish in the hard and tangled 
places, and not in the open shallow water, unless they 
are feeding there in the evening. Your frogs you can 
carry in a little cheesecloth bag, even in an old stock- 
ing, for a little while, if you have nothing better. If you 
are using minnows, you must keep them alive, and hence 
must change the water in your minnow pail as soon as 
you see the minnows come up to the top for air. 

I would advise you always to have a landing net with 
you when you are bass fishing, and for river fishing, where 
you are on a bank, sometimes several feet above the 
water, I would advise using a net with a handle 2 or 3 
feet long. Have a button sewed-at the back of your col- 
lar, and a little loop at the end of the ring of your net. 
Fasten the loop on the button, and the shaft of the net 
will hang down your back and so be out of your way 
while you are fishing. Let your line swim down along 
the bank and under the trees ahead of you. Keep on 
fishing. Don’t be discouraged. Fish all day if you are 
out for a fishing trip. Although bass bite best in the 
morning and evening, you may pick up a nice one at any 
moment, for a bass is naturally a hungry sort of creature, 
and will eat even when his stomach is full. 


Opening Day. 


Boston, March 17.—As the season for trout draws near, 
the local angler begins to feel a deepening interest in the 
progress of spring. 

It is taken for granted that he must be on the old brook, 
April 1. The day was set aside a month before, a sacred 
day, to be used in no other way. 

As he looks back at former fishing years, his mind calls 
up his varied experiences of the opening day. He well 
remembers the first sight of the stream, how springlike its 
murmer sounded, of the long, long wade with never a fish 
to reward him, and then at last in a favorite spot his line 
has known for years, the thrill of the first bite, the short 
sharp play and the netting of a beautiful quarter-pounder. 

But it is usually no summer day. With waders well 
lined with socks, heavy coat and sweater, and even gloves, 
the fisherman may look more like a February eel-spearer 
than an angler for trout, but he has been there before and 
smiles at the scoff of outsiders. He has fished the open- 
ing day with the thermometer at 28°, perhaps in a snow 
flurry, when his line froze tight in the ferrules, and his 
hands refused to obey his will when he tried to put on a 
livlier worm. For this is all bait fishing, and empty- 
handed is the man who casts the fly. 

Let us wish for a springlike day on April 1. 

J. C. Pxrtutrs. 


A highly original observation upon the behavior of 
fish in deep water is attributed to a long-experienced 
captain of a steam fishing smack, so remarkable as to 
deserve special notice. The fishing boats belonging to 
the southern portion of the North Sea found in their 
catch lately a disproportionately small quantity of cod- 
fish. The captain maintained that he had foreseen this 
for eight days, because most of the fish caught had sand 
in their stomachs. He claims to have often observed that 
just before the fish left the shallow water of the southern 
banks they took sand into their stomachs, and soon after 
fish caught in deeper northern waters showed the same 
peculiarity. Then when the time for migrating from 
these deep waters came again, the fish disposed of the 
sand. The theory has been advanced that the sand is 
taken in as ballast, and is rejected when shallow water is 
to be returned to. The sand often differs in color and 
grain from that of the bottom where the fish are found. 
It is claimed that this sand may supply a guide for the 
fishermen.—Hansa. 


The pastor was calling at the house of Brother Billings, 
and the small boy was entertaining him until the parents 
a Oy fishin’ ?” : red the gster, wh 

“Do you ever go ??” inqui n , who 
had inherited his father’s fondness for ed spare. 

“T am a fisher of men,” responded the man. 

“Do you carry bait in a jug, papa does?” 
was the next question, just a — Billings appeared 

i smile up his genial countenance. 
—Detroit Free Press. : 
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Massachusetts Game “and Fish. 


Boston, March 25.—Although every lover of the suc- 
culent lobster will regret the action' of the Massachusetts 
apians in passing a so-called “g-inch law.” which 
will practically take away all protection if the bill is signed 
by Governor Crane, the fact must be conceded that, gen- 
erally speaking, the fish and game laws of this State have 
been much improved in some particulars this winter. It 
is true that action on several bills yet remains to be 
completed, but it seems opportune to invite attention to 
those which have become laws, and to indicate the legisla- 
tive status of others. 

Among the first to become law was an amendment to 
the act relative to taking or killing gray squirrels, hares 
and rabbits, so that the season for hunting these opens on 
Oct. 1 instead of on Sept. 15, thereby preventing the prob- 
able shooting of game birds by rabbit and squirrel hunters 
before the opening of the bird shooting season. This is 
an important step in the right direction, and will-make it 
easier to enforce the game laws. 

The next act in point of time, and perhaps second to 
none in importance, received the Governor’s signature 
March 7,and becomes operative thirty days after that date. 
Section 1 reads as follows: 

“Whoever takes, catches or has in possession, at any 
time, trout less than 6 inches in length, shall be fined ten 
dollars for each and every such trout taken, caught or held 
in possession: Provided, that this shall not apply to any 
person engaged in breeding or rearing trout, or to any one 
who, on taking such trout, immediately returns it alive 
to the water from which it was taken.” 

Section 2 provides that “this act shall not apply to the 
county of Berkshire.” 

This exception is due to the fact that it is claimed that 
the trout in the brooks on the mountains and hillsides of 
Berkshire are small in size, and to prohibit the catching of 
6-inch trout would materially limit fishing in that region. 
It is the opinion of many sportsmen, however, that this 
law will produce beneficial results in other sections of 
the State, for it is well known that the unsportsmanlike 
fish hog is found in Massachusetts as well as elsewhere, 
and well-authenticated stories of “slaughtering the inno- 
cents” are too common. When one hears of brooks being 
depleted by the capture of from 300 to 900 baby trout, it 
is difficult to feel otherwise than indignant with the “hog” 
who will thus rob the waters, nullify the work the State is 
doing and make impossible the fine sport which other- 
wise might be enjoyed by anglers. The porcine fisher in 
search of record strings of infant trout will get into 
trouble this year unless he observes the law. 

By the repeal of Chapter 138, Acts of 1891, the open 
season for trout is made uniform throughout the State— 
from April 1 to Sept. 1. 

The limitation of snaring of partridges, hares and rab- 
bits by an owner upon his own land to the two months 
of October and November, which constitute the open 
shooting season, is of large consequence, since thereby 
there is now no excuse for having partridges in possession 
except during the open season, while hares and rabbits 
are protected another month from the destructive influence 
of snaring. This act was approved by the Governor 
March 12. 

On the same date Governor Crane signed the bill en- 
titled “An act to prohibit the taking of shellfish from 
contaminated waters.” 

Considered from several standpoints, it may perhaps 
be said that the legislators of this State have seldom en- 
acted a law relating to the commercial fisheries that is 
more far-reaching than this, and it may justly be a mat- 
ter of pride that Massachusetts has led in this, as she 
has in many other important matters intended to benefit 
the health and well-being of the public at large. The full 
text of the bill is as follows: 

Section 1. The Commissioners on Inland Fisheries and Game 
shall, whenever so requested in writing by the State Board of 
Health, prohibit the taking of oysters, clams, quahaugs and scal- 
lops from the tidal waters or flats of any part of the Common- 
wealth, for such period of time as the said Board of Health may 
determine. 

Section 2. The State Board of Health shall have power to ex- 
amine all complaints that may be brought to its attention in re- 
gard to contamination of tidal waters and flats by sewage or 
other causes, to determine-as near as may be the bounds of such 
contamination, and mark the same when necessary, and to re- 
quest the Commissioners on Inland Fisheries and Game to pro- 
hibit the taking therefrom of any oysters, clams, quahaugs and 
scallops, as provided in Section 1 of this act. 

Section 3. Whoever takes any oysters, clams, quahaugs or scal- 
lops from any part of the tidal waters or flats of the Common- 
wealth from which the taking of the same is prohibited as above 

rovided shall forfeit not less than five nor more than ten dol- 
ie for the first offense, and not less than fifty nor more than 
one hundred dollars for each subsequent offense: Provided, 
That the Commissioners on Inland Fisheries and Game shall 
cause notice of such prohibition, with a description or bounds 
of the premises concerned, to be given by publication in some 
newspaper published in the town or county in which or adjacent 
to which are situated the tidal waters or flats from which the 
taking of oysters, clams, quahaugs or scallops is prohibited as 
above provided, at least one week before said penalty shall be 
incurred. 

The fact having been scientifically established that shell- 
fish can be and are contaminated by sewage. it becomes 
of the highest consequence that public confidence in the 
healthful condition of such articles of food should be 
fully established. in 
food products—among the most delicious we have—be 
promoted to the same extent. When.once the fact is 
fixed in the public mind that the public welfare is being 
scrupulously looked after in this particular by the State 
government, the shaken confidence of citizens will be re- 
stored and thousands who have doubtingly shaken their 
heads over clams and oysters and refused to eat them will 
gladly welcome them again to their bill of fare. Thus, 
while the public health is the chief motive of this law, its 
enforcement will incidentally be a blessing to the fish 
trade. : } 

An act prohibiting for a period of five years all fishing 
in Lake Quinsigamond between Sept. 1 and April 1, and 

hibiting the sale of any fish taken in the lake, has 
ome a law. 

Among the important bills that have passed both houses 
is the following : : . 4 

am takes or kills a plover, snipe, sandpiper, rail 


or any of the so-called shore, marsh or beach birds be- 
tween the 1st day of May and the Py day of July, or a 
wild or igeon, or a , or a tern, at any 
time, Ibe punished by a fine.of fen dollars for every 
bird so taken or killed.” 


In no other way can the trade in such - 


' 


The black back gull and herring gull are exempted from 
the provisions of this act, but the protection of the wild 
pigeon, the fern and the laughing gull and the kittiwake 
is complete. _ y 

The.-act relating to shooting or pursuing wildfowl in 
Boston Harbor has been amended so as to define what is 
meant by mechanical means, by specifying that any boat 
or floating device propelled by steam, naphtha, gasoline, 
electricity, compressed air or any other similar motive 
power cannot. be used. This does not, however, exclude 
rowboats or sailboats. 

Fishing in Lewis Bay or its tributaries with drag nets 
or. seines is prohibited by a bill that recently passed the 
Legislature and is now probably before the Governor. A 
similar bill relating to fishing in Pleasant Bay has also 
passed both houses. 

The 9-inch lobster bill is now before the Governor. 
It passed by large majorities in both houses, and many 
are on the anxious bench in anticipation of executive 
action. Many hope he will follow Governor Wolcott and 
veto the act, and these include lobster dealers and lobster 
fishermen; but others, of course, believe he will take the 
opposite action. 

The Fish and Game Commissioners hope to get through 
an amendment to the law for the collection of statistics, so 
that they can obtain figures of some practical value as 
statistical data. The bill has passed its third reading in 
the House, and as there seems to be no objection it will 
probably reach the Governor before long. 

Nothing of importance has yet been done with the 
Sunday laws, but the bill relating to Sunday fishing, which 
has been recommitted, will doubtless be soon brought 
back in a new form. 

I learn that Webster Hart, of Conway, who was before 
the court last fall for killing a deer, and appealed, has 
recently paid his fine without waiting for the decision 
of the higher court. Killing deer in this State has become 
rather too expensive for the average man to indulge in, 
and the influence of the two convictions obtained last fall 
within a few days of each other was far reaching and 
effective. There can be no question about the increase of 
deer in the Old Bay State, and in some sections it is rea- 
sonably numerous. 

The North Adams Transcript of Jan. 14 makes the 
following statement: 

“Deer are becoming remarkably frequent in this sec- 
tion. A herd of eight was recently seen near the Vermont 
line, and this noon passengers on a car from Williamstown 
saw a large buck at the Braytonville crossing. The ani- 
mal — frightened and ran rapidly into the woods to the 
north.” 

The following.extract from the North Adams Evening 
Herald of Feb. 6 is also of interest in this connection: 

“Ed. C. Barber, who lives on the outskirts of Pownal, 
saw the other day a scene that has not been equaled in 
these parts. A short distance from his home on a sloping 
hillside, just as the sun was- going down, he saw pass 
along a short distance from him twenty-two deer, all 
following in each other’s tracks, varying in size from a 
large buck down to the size of a lamp, and were seem- 
ingly tame, and the scene was certainly a treat.” 

When occurrences like these on or near the northwest 
boundary of the State are recorded and wild deer are 
seen within view of the gilded dome on Beacon Hill, there 
is convincing evidence of the possibilities of protection 
even in a thickly populated State. OcCASIONAL. 


The Salmon Angling Excursion. 


New York, March 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have received inquiries concerning a projected salmon fish- 
ing excursion to be furnished by the St. Lawrence Steam- 
ship Company this summer. The trip will be a most at- 
tractive one for men who have not been down on the 
North Shore, and there will be abundant fishing for brook 
trout and sea trout. The excursionists will probably kill 
a few bears and seals, and will enjoy the sight of the 
great nesting grounds of wildfowl, but the salmon fishing 
feature of the trip will not be very important. Let.me say 
a word or two about the rivers that are to be fished. The 
Olomano is the best one of the lot and furnishes grand 
salmon fishing for one or two rods during about fourteen 
days of the run. It furnishes fair sport for one rod for 
another week. Any more rods on the river would ruin 
the sport for all. The salmon run into the Olomano about 
the last week in June. The water is usually too high at 
that time. During the first two weeks of July the salmon 
rest in two pools near the sea, and if carefully fished will 
furnish magnificent sport for not more than two fishermen. 
After that time the salmon ascend the river and stop 
again under the Smoky Falls, about two miles up stream. 
There is only one small resting place a few yards in 
extent behind an island on the eastern side of the falls, and 
the salmon are very shy and not easily approached at that 
sport. After they pass the Smoky Falls they will not 
rise to the fly. There are very few brook trout in the 
Olomano. There is a run of sea trout after the middle 
of July. 

The Wash-she-cootai is the next best river of the lot. 
It is a cold river and salmon will not rise to the fly there 
until after July 15. The salmon remain in the two pools 
near the sea during July and August, and are very 
capricious. It is a fine bit of salmon water for one rod, if 
the fisherman is very expert, otherwise the river is of no 
account. Two fishermen on the Wash-she-cootai would 
probably ruin the fishing a day or two, as the fish rest in 
shallow water and are very shy—an odd lot of salmon 
in that river. Salmon do not take the fly after the 
have passed above the fall at the head of the upper ps | 
Brook trout fishing is inexhaustible in the lakes above the 
fall, and one can catch charrs in deep water in the lakes 
with bait. There is fair sea trout fishing in the Wash- 
she-cootai after the middle of July. 

The Coacoacho is not a salmon river. It abounds in sea 
trout and would furnish sea trout fishing for a dozen 
fishermen at some time during the July run, for a couple 
of weeks. The Musquarro is not a salmon river to any 
considerable extent. It is a clay river, and the fish do 
not like it much. The Etamamion has a high fall about 
two miles from the sea that prevents salmon from ascend- 
ing. Salmon run in and out during the latter part of June 
and early part of July, and one rod will sometimes get 
good sport in a pool beneath the high fall, if the fisherman 








is patient and contented with exploring while he is 
waiting for a salmon day. There is ‘a sea trout run in 
July in the Etamamion. 

_The St. Augustin I have. not fished, because my In- 
dians told me that there was only one resting pool in the 
west entrance, and that was so full of rocks that two 
or three fishermen who had tried the river lost their lives 
promptly. I intended getting a permit and risking some 
old lines there three _— ago on my way down from 
the north, but was told that no salmon remained in the 


pool so late in the summer. Ropert T. Morris. 


At the National Capital. 


AT the annual meeting of the Game and Fish Protective 
Association of the District of Columbia, March 20, the 
first steps were taken toward the holding in Washington 
of a convention of representative men of the District, 
Virginia, Maryland and West Virginia, the object of 
which will be to secure legislation to prevent the pollu- 
tion of the waters of the Potomac. 

The matter was brought before the meeting in the 
annual report of Major Richard Sylvester, chairman of the 
Association Committee on Legislation, and was referred 
to the Executive Committee to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. The Executive Committee reported a plan 
by which it is hoped to enlarge the Association’s field 
of work. It is proposed to have the officers of the Asso- 
ciation consist of a president, secretary and treasurer, a 
vice-president from the District and from each of the 
three States named, and an honorary vice-president from 
each State and Territory in the Union. There is also 
to be a large list of committees, the members of which, 
numbering about sixty, with the officers, will constitute 
the Executive Committee. The object of this proposed 
reorganization is to actively enlist a large number in the 
Association’s work, instead of having it all fall on the 
shoulders of a dozen or so, as has been the case here- 
tofore. 

The plan of proposed reorganization was offered in the 
form of an amendment to the Constitution, and that it 
may be acted upon at once the meeting was ad- 
journed for two weeks. In the meantime the proposed 
amendment will be printed and circulated by the secre- 
tary among the members. With this in view, the annual 
election of officers was deferred until the next meeting. 

Major Sylvester’s report was the first business to come 
before the meeting. He dealt first with the history of 
early efforts to prevent the ruthless destruction of game 
before the Association had been formed and secured the 
enactment of penal laws. “Since the inception of this 
Association,” he said, “new game and fish laws have been 
enacted, and it is a pleasure to note that they are gener- 
ally respected. Now and then a seine is drawn in the Dis- 
trict waters contrary to law, but not many examples of 
the law’s violation have been cited, and the education 
carried on through your efforts has had a most wonderful 
and beneficial effect. You live to look upon the greatest 
protected spawning grounds in the country. So it should 
be. Here at the National Capital, with its headquarters 
of the Fish Commission, exists a wonderful basin wherein 
hundreds of species are fostered. It was once said that 
when you find a man with a rod on his shoulder, no 
matter what his appearance may be, there’s something 
good in him. So in the fishermen who work for a living 
along the lower Potomac. They love the work; they 
appreciate any effort for improving and multiplying the 
fish, and to-day they have joined in this laudable under- 
taking of ours and condemn and reproach him who would 
bring short fish into the market for sale. 

“Here hard working people send for copies of the laws 
and give orders to have them respected. The common 
carriers eagerly watch for the close of game aiid fish 
seasons, in order to be within the scope of the legitimate. 
The merchant dealers, with few exceptions, do not keep 
game out of season. 

“Tt is remarkable what an army of boys, youths, middle- 
aged and old men and women. prompted by the health, 
recreation and skill which attach to use of the rod and 
reel, has sprung into existence through the agitation due 
to your Association, individually and collectively. They 
study the weather, the water, the forests and mountains, 
and have learned the Potomac. They know its beautiful 
features and can intelligently talk of its pollution. 

“Now we want Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia 
to join us, that concerted action may be had which will 
result in the condemnation and eradication of some of 
the impure and disagreeable features of the Potomac which 
filtration will not relieve. No clearer, more logical or 
more scientific paper was ever presented on the subject 
of the Potomac’s nollution than that read bv Henrvw ‘Val- 
bott, of this Association, which was authorized printed by 
Congress. 

“During the last session of that body I have to report 
the amendments recommended by this Association, both 
fish and game, became law. Up to the present time Con- 
gress has granted every request made by your chairman 
on legislation in the way of legislation, and as your war- 
den I have endeavored to enforce these laws. I do not 
care to multiply words on the subject. Members of the 
Association who are not familiar with the laws as they 
now prevail will obtain them in new books, which, I pre- 
sume, will be authorized to be issued at another meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 

“During the year there were sixteen cases prosecuted 
for violation of the fish law and seven cases prosecuted 
for violation of the game law, and in all except one con- 
viction resulted. I have here the names of those who 
were charged with such violations. As they have paid 
their penalties, it is not necessary perhaps to make public 
their names, but the list is with the secretary for perusal.” 

Following Major Sylvester’s report, Mr. Heaney Talbott 
read a very able and scientific paper dealing with the 
pollution of water in general and Potomac River water in 
particular. He contended that the emptying of sewage 
and the refuse of mills and factories into rivers is not 
only a menace to public health but it is destructive ‘of 
fish. Although this pollution of water may not in all 
cases be sufficient to kill the fish directly, he said it de- 
stroys the smaller plant and animal life in the water 
and leaves the river uninhabitable for fish. The Associa- 
tion will have Mr. Talbott’s paper printed for general 
distribution. 

As a concluding number on the evening’s programme, 
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Prof. Charles H. Townsend, of the Fish Commission, 
gave an illustrated talk on the cruise of the Albatrdss 
through Southern Pacific waters. The Albatross took 
soundsings and dredged a course of more than 3,000 miles, 
and her crew made many interesting inland trips through 
South Pacific islands. The results of the dredgings, Prof. 
Townsend said, were not particularly interesting, as the 
bottom of the Pacific is the most barren of any waters 
where the Government experts have dredged. On the 
islands, however, they found much of interest, and with 
thes: his lecture mainly dealt—Washington Post. 








Che Hennel. 
—_o— 
Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatte 
on Retrieving.” 





XV.—Breaking Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. 


The different manifestations of unsteadiness are termed 
breaking shot, breaking in, and chasing, and all have their 
origin in the desire of the dog to capture the bird. It 
is all quite in keeping with the dog’s nature, and his 
natural manner of acquiring possession of his prey. 
Breaking shot is when the dog breaks away at the report 
of the gun. Breaking in denotes that the dog, as the 
term signifies, breaks in.and flushes the birds, either be- 
fore or after making a point, and chasing signifies ac- 
cording to its common meaning. 

The amateur, whose prejudgments are based on his 
own purposes as being the true data for estimating the 
dog’s duties, is prone to consider the different forms of 
unsteadiness as manifestations of perversity or mali- 
cious harmfulness. From the dog’s standpoint, the handler 
has no more relevancy in the pursuit of game than he 
would have in a bone which the dog might be gnawing. 
While the dog takes a certain degree of pleasure in the 
pursuit of game, a material purpose, the capture of the 
prey, dominates, and thus his eager pursuit has a basis 
of self-interest. The latter must be preserved, there- 
fore it is seldom good training to attempt to check his 
unsteadiness too suddenly. It is better done by easy 
degrees, even if the dog is distinctly hard headed in his 
obstinacy. 

It is one of the easiest parts of the training to enforce 
when the trainer engages in it seriously, although it is 
one of the most difficult for the average shooter to en- 
force, on account of his failure to methodically control 
the dog by mechanical means. 

Some nice judgment should be exercised as to how 
much freedom to give the dog, on the score of timidity, 
apathetic interest, natural indolence, etc. Some dogs, 
whose seli-interest 1s exceptionally assertive, will hunt 
with the greatest enthusiasm for themselves, while ex- 
erting themselves with half-heartedness for their masters. 
Thus the matter of how much restraint shall be exercised 
is one of expediency, which must be determined by the 
good judgment of the trainer. 

While giving the puppy’s unsteadiness serious con- 
sideration, the amateur should avoid any exhibitions of 
it himself. If he breaks shot to capture a wounded bird, 
or manifests undue haste and excitement when in the 
vicinity of birds, it is unreasonable to expect steadiness 
under such circumstances on the part of the puppy, or 
indeed on the part of a thoroughly trained dog. The 
enormity of the oftense as manifested by the puppy con- 
sists not so much in the error itself as in spoiling a shot 
for the trainer. Most amateur trainers are more intent 
on the pleasures of the sport than on the advancement o/ 
the dog’s schooling, and therefore the error of the puppy 
is in the nature of a personal injury to them. 

Chasing rabbits should be corrected first. Viewed 
irom a schooling standpoint, the act may be a fault or not, 
accordingly as the dog may or may not need an incentive 
to effort. Timid dogs gain self-confidence and boldness. 
while lazy dogs acquire more industry and enthusiasm 
from indulging in it 

When the trainer attempts to teach the dog to forbear 
chasing, the theory is to make the act painful instead of 
pleasurable. The trainer proceeds to establish in the 
dog’s mind an association of unpleasant ideas in refer- 
ence to the rabbit. This is quickly done by shooting a 
rabbit ahead of the dog, on favorable opportunity, of 
which many present themselves when a dog is addicted 
to the habit of chasing. The dog will manifest the great- 
est elation. However, the trainer fastens a checkcord to 
the dog’s collar, and with the rabbit and whip in the 
left hand a good whipping is administered to him. At 
intervals, the rabbit is thrust in his face, the trainer at 
the same time exclaiming Hi! Hi! Hi! with some cuts 
of the whip sandwiched in. The dog credits all the hurts 
of the whip to the rabbit, and learns to associate it with 
pain accordingly. It is commonly held to be bad train- 
ing to shoot a rabbit ahead of a dog. It is so if one in- 
dulges in it with a thoroughly trained dog. Discrimina- 
tion between what encourages a dog to chase and what 
deters him from chasing should be considered. Shooting 
a rabbit ahead of a dog in pursuit of it, and punishing 
him for it, bring the act and the object in direct and pain- 
ful association. After a time, if the dog at the first view 
of a fleeing rabbit, forgets himself on the impulse of the 
moment, and starts to chase, the warning cry Hi! Hi! Hi! 
will check him, and on second thought he will desist. 
The punishment must be persisted in till the dog ignores 
the rabbit temptation reliably. 

The correction for unsteadiness in respect to shot 
and birds is also administered on the theory of associa- 
ting the errors with pain, but in practice much more 
care needs to be exercised than in breaking the dog of 
rabbit chasing. By injudicious punishment, it is quite 
as easy to teach the dog to forbear hunting birds at all as 
it is to forbear chasing rabbits. There is a degree of 
punishment which will deter the dog from chasing and 
breaking in; there is a further degree which will deter 
him from hunting at all, and there is still a further de- 
gree which will cause him to blink, He never should be 


punished so severely or so persistently that he shows 
hesitation or loss.of confidence in himself or handler. 
It-is much better to make haste slowly, accomplishing 
advancement safely, step by step, than it is to take the 
chances of establishing all necessary steadiness tn a 
moment or ruining all at the same time. 

Dogs of a sensitive, deferential disposition may be 
steadied by the warning cry, Hi! Hi! Hi! and words of 
disapproval alone. On a dog of a bolder nature, the 
check cord is put while he is pointing, and when the birds 
vise he is permitted to dash forward fifteen or twenty 
feet before being snubbed and brought back to the place 
whence he started. 

Aged, experienced dogs which have become confirmed 
shot breakers may be dealt with still more severely. 
A spike collar is effective in making a prompt cure of one 
of this kind. Place it upon his neck when he is working. 
Tie the choke with a piece of twine, so that it will not slip 
backward and forward as a choke collar, thus restingon his 
neck in manner similar to his ordinary kennel collar. 
When he points, the trainer walks up to him quietly, 
iastens the check cord into his collar, adjusts it so it 
will uncoii freely, then shoots and permits the dog to 
run into the collar when he breaks shot. The impetus 
of the dog breaks the twine, and the collar then hugs his 
neck tightly. The trainer forces him back to place with 
the collar and cord. Few dogs have the courage to 
break shot after two or three experiences with the collar 
applied in this manner. If the dog is self-willed and ob- 
stinate above the ordinary, it is better to engage the as- 
sistance 6i a clear-headed friend to do the shooting, while 
the trainer devotes all his attention to the dog. Play to 
give the dog every opportunity to break shot, and let 
htm go to the full length of the check cord as often as 
he will do so. If he at length hesitates to break, the 
trainer by feigning to break shot himself may encourage 
him te do so, but at every offense he is brought back to 
place with a pull of the collar, and if necessary he is still 
further punished with the whip. The most resolute dog 
will not persist in lawless breaking away under such 
treatment, and it has the further advantage of being 
lasting in its effects. Concerning the use of the spike 
collar, the trainer will do well to read and heed the re- 
marks upon its use presented in another chapter. 





100 Sportsmen's Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or ° 


Carping writers may question the proprietoy of includ- 
ing here these fiends—52 to 57—on the ground that they 
relate to a period too remote and were not the finds of 
fishermen. But as to the time of their happening, be it 
said, for such incidents we must go back a long way—our 
age is too prosaic for their like; and as to their not being 
finds by sportsmen, what is there to show that the fisher- 
men who caught the several fishes were not all true sports- 
men of the very truest sort? 


52 


There are many legends paralleling the gospel story of 
Peter's finding the piece of money in the fish’s mouth. 
Thus St. Cadoc, of Wales (sixth century), was walking 
one day with Gildes, the historian, and, putting his Virgil 
under his arm, began to weep at the thought that his 
beloved poet was even then perhaps with Satan and the 
lost. A gust of wind caused him to lift his arm, and, to 
his great grief, his book was blown out to sea. Next 
day a fisherman brought him a fine salmon for a present, 
and in its stomach was the lost Virgil, uninjured. 


53 


St. Benno, Bishop of Meissen, in Saxony (June 16, 
1106), left his see and went to Rome to avoid the perse- 
cution of the Emperor Henry IV., and ordered that the 
keys of his cathedral should be thrown into the sea when 
Henry was excommunicated. When he returned he found 
them in a fish. 


54 


St. Egwin, Bishop of Worcester (Jan. 11, 720), wanted 
to punish himself for his worldly life when a youth, and 
put fetters on his feet, throwing the key into the sea. On 
his way back from Rome the seamen caught a huge fish. 
in whose stomach was the key, which the saint considered 


a sign that his penance was abridged, and he released 
himself. 
55 


St. Atilan, Bishop of Zamora (Oct. 5, 10th century), 
wanted to surrender his bishopric, and threw his Episcopal 
ring into the Douro. But a fish brought it back to him. 


and he concluded that he should continue to bear his 
burden. 


56 


The salmon and the ring in the coat of arms of Scotland 
are explained by a remarkable legend. A young Scotch 
lady had dropped her ring into the Clyde, and her hus- 
band suspected her of having given it to a lover. St. 
Kenttgernor Mungo, Bishop, prayed for her on the river 
bank, and a salmon came up with the ring in his mouth. 
The Bollandists tell the story differently, not putting the 


lady in as innocent a light, though they state that she re- 
formed. 


57 


St. Maurillus, Bishop of Angers (Sept. 13, 5th century). 
is represented holding a fish out of whose mouth or 
gills keys protrude. The legend tells that he let a child 
die without baptism (others say confirmation), and was 
so convinced of his unworthiness as pastor that he fled 
to England, where he worked as a gardener. On his 
voyage he threw the keys of his cathedral (or of the 
reliquaries) into the ocean, but people following him 
caught a fish in whose stomach were the keys, and the 
sight of them convinced him that he should go back. 





Ganocing. 
——— 
Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—V.. 


No two cruisers have just the same ideas in regard to 
equipments, or go out with exactly the same outfit. One 
man scorns all superfluities and goes flying light in the 
matter of baggage. He rolls himself in a single blanket 
and sleeps on the floor boards of his canoe; with a coat 
for a pillow and a rubber sheet thrown over a paddle laid 
lengthwise of the cockpit for a tent, perchance elevated 
at one end by being lashed to a mast if he has one; if 
not a couple of forked sticks will elevate it. He scorns 
a camp stove as useless lumber, and boils his coffee and 
fries his bacon and eggs (upon which he chiefly lives 
while on his cruise, for eggs may be procured at any 
farmhouse, and potatoes, onions, etc., are heavy and 
bulky) on a little bed of coals. 

He finds ample occupation on Sunday forenoons in 
washing out the extra shirt, pair of socks and the couple 
of handkerchiefs he has burdened himself with, and in 
scraping the mud off and darning the holes in his one 
pair of trousers. 

Another goes to the other extreme, and loads his 
canoe down with superfluities. I have never actually 
cruised with a man who took a dress suit along, although 
I have read of canoeists who did so; but b’iled shirts 
have not-been unknown among the men I have cruised 
with, and umbrellas, silk hats and feather pillows have 
been heard of in a canoeist’s outfit. 

A happy medium is the best plan. Camping, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, is roughing 
it, and all the little comforts and conveniences to which 
a man is accustomed at home are set aside for the time 
being, and it is not advisable to go to too great an ex- 
treme and make too radical a change. Our party had 
perhaps rather more conveniences and even luxuries than 
most cruisers enjoy, but we had no trouble in finding 
stowage room for everything, and we have found that 
the carrying of them along with-us not only entails no 
special inconvenience upon us, but adds greatly to our 
comfort and pleasure; therefore we carry them. 

There are three points upon which we insist on being 
well provided. They are, first, absolute protection from 
the weather day and night; second, good, wholesome, 
abundant, well cooked food; third, good comfortable 
sleeping accommodations. 

In providing for the first point we take plenty of 
clothing along—woolen by all means—consisting of one 
good stout coat, two pairs of trousers, one of which 
at least must be short, or Knickerbockers, and two pairs 
are better so that when making a morning start after a 
night’s camp a dry pair may be at hand to put on in 
case the pair worn the day before are wet. 

These short trousers, with long stockings and hob- 
nailed canvas shoes, are worn in the canoe while cruising. 
Two medium-weight flannel shirts, one light ditto or 
pongee shirt to wear on the trip home or on occasion 
where anything in the nature of “dress up” is required— 
extra shirts, ties, etc., are best preserved from “‘mussing 
up” or rumpling in the clothes bag when tightly rolled 
up in paper, as when they are received from the furnish- 
ing store. I also carry an extra heavy flannel shirt to 
sleep in, but this may be dispensed with. 

Two changes of underwear in addition to the suit worn, 
two pairs of long heavy bicycle stockings, three pairs of 
socks (if a pair of long trousers be-taken), and half a 
dozen handkerchiefs complete the equipment of cloth- 
ing. Half a dozen towels, a cake of soap in a tin box, 
a brush, comb and tooth brush in a leather case, and a 
small mirror make up the toilet articles. These latter, 
including one of the towels, are carried in one of the side 
pockets which are strung along under each side of the 
cockpit coaming—four on each side. A small water- 
proof bag will hold what stationery is required. Stamped 
envelopes will be found more convenient than the other 
kind, as loose stamps are apt to absorb moisture and stick 
together. 

A small muslin bag may be carried, in which is stowed 
a miscellaneous collection of odds and ends, such as 
needles, thread, thimble, pins, buttons, hooks and eyes, 
safety pins (both the latter articles are quite handy and 
useful for a variety of purposes), tape, small rubber 
bottle of ink, fountain pen, dropper for filling, etc., while 
in another small bag may be placed a stick or cake of 
shaving soap, razor, shaving brush (one that is re- 
versible, with brush that can be screwed inside of handle 
is best), and leather strop rolled up and tied. 

All clothing, towels, smoking materials (except a small 
temporary supply for present use, that may be carried in 
one of the cockpit pockets) and the two small bags just 
mentioned are carried in a round-bottomed, well-oiled 
bag of very light duck or heavy drilling 22in. long and 
42in. in circumference, with a stout double drawn-string 
in the top. This bag may be made by the canoeist him- 
self at a cost of about 25 cents. 

For use in the canoe a helmet, either of straw or of 
cork, is worn, while a soft felt hat or yachting cap for 
shore use is a luxury which, once used, is appreciated. 
An extra heavy pair of stout leather shoes for shore use 
should be carried, and a light pair of low canvas rubber- 
soled tennis shoes or heavy slippers for camp use will 
be found well worth their slight weight and room. 

Some protection from the weather is of course neces- 
sary. Some canoeists carry a suit of oiled muslin, con- 
sisting of coat and pants and a heavy sou’wester hat; 
and these are highly recommended by canoeing authori- 
ties. I used a suit of them for several seasons, but did 
not like them. Perhaps I may have been unfortunate in 
my choice of goods. but I found them very heavv. bulky, 
sticky and generally disagreeable; and I now use and 


much prefer a long, heavy rubber coat for shore use, and 
a light cape of best quality heavy gossamer (which I had 
made with special reference to carrying on all day trout 
fishing trips) for use in the canoe. An oiled cape of 
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heavy muslin or drilling will do as well, except that it-is 
much bulkier and heavier, and may be made by the 
canoeist himself at an expense’ not exceeding 25 
cents; it should be from 30 to 32in. long from collar to 
hem, and is the two-thirds segment of a circle. These 
articles, with the before-mentioned sou’wester hat, give 
effectual proctection from the rain ashore or afloat. 

As to the second point—good, wholesome, well cooked 
jood—the great standby of the average canoeist is bacon 
and eggs. This is an excellent diet as far as it goes, but 
when indulged in two or three times a day for an entire 
cruise it has a tendency to grow monotonous, and the 
boarders around the camp-fire may well be excused if 
they feel like the boarders immortalized in verse at the 
celebrated boarding house where they had ham and eggs 
three times a day, and should want to yell, too. Pota- 
toes, onions, fish and fresh meats when procurable all 
give healthful variety to the bill of fare, and, although a 
little bulky and heavy, are well worth their carrying, and 
room may generally be found for them in some of the 
other fellows’ canoes. 

There is a great deal of romance and poetry about a 
camp-fire, but for good, quick, effective cooking a sheet 
iron camp stove is infinitely preferable, and I would al- 
most as soon cruise without my canoe as without my 
camp stove. 

Our stove, in connection with the expeditionary tin- 
ware and cooking utensils, has been fully described. 

The club supplies consisted of bacon, eggs, potatoes, 
onions, biscuits, cheese, pickles, olives, a boiled ham, a 
boiled tongue, with canned goods, such as ham, tongue, 
sardines, boned turkey and chicken; coffee, sugar, salt 
lemons, pepper, corn meal, coal oil, candles and matches. 

The coal oil was carried in a flat-topped half-gallon 
can with a brass cap over the spout, which was packed 
in the camp stove. There is a great deal of prejudice 
in the minds of many canoeists against carrying coal oil, 
but when packed as above described we have never yet 
experienced any inconvenience from it, and we con- 
sider it indispensable for starting fires, especially on a 
rainy day; also a lighted lantern or two around a camp 
has a good effect in keeping off prowling “varmints.” 
Coal oil lanterns are, however, objectionable for use in 
the small canoe cabins, and we use candles in our tents. 
The eggs are carried in a couple of half-gallon lard 
buckets; the potatoes, onions, biscuits, cheese, lemons, 
candles, etc., in bags of drilling or sheeting. We gen- 
erally lay in a supply of four or five dozen biscuits at a 
time, and the bag containing these, as well as the smaller 
bags containing crackers, cakes, etc., are carried in a 
large round-bottomed oiled canvas bag. The matches 
are carried in large-mouthed bottles—one in cach canoe— 
securely corked and with a small brass screweye in the 
top of each cork, to which is attached a string, which is 
tied around the neck of the bottle and is the means of 
preventing much bad language and vexation of spirit. 
The coffee, sugar, butter, lard, salt, pepper and corn 
meal (in which to fry fish) are carried in small tin cans— 
generally of the square kind procured at any drug store. 
The bacon is procured in coarse sacks, in which it re- 
mains until! used up. The ham and tongue are packed 
in muslin bags. 

The mess chest is a small box, 12 by 18in., and 6 or 7in. 
deep, covered with oiled canvas. It contains one tin 
can each of coffee, sugar, butter, lard, salt, corn meal 
and pepper, a small bottle of pickles or olives, a small 
bag of biscuits, one or two cans of potted goods or 
sardines, a piece of cheese, a couple of hard-boiled eggs, 
some sliced ham or tongue or both, a couple of lemons 
and whatever else is intended for each day’s noonday 
lunch, for it is our custom to get up a hot meal for 
breakfast and supper only, and to have a midday lunch, 
picnic fashion, instead of dinner, and everything neces- 
sary for this lunch is prepared and stowed in the mess 
chest by me, every morning after breakfast, so that all 
the unpacking required for our midday meal is to get 
out the mess chest. It also contains all the expedition- 
ary graniteware plates, knives, forks and spoons—each 
man carries his own drinking cup in his own canoe. 
Extra cans of coffee and sugar were stowed in my canoe, 
and the small mess chest cans replenished from time to 
time as required. All the small canned goods are stowed 
in a large oiled canvas bag, and the provisionary sup- 
plies were distributed around among the different canoes 
as equitably as might be. 

Our bacon, coffee, sugar and canned goods were laid 
in at Staunton for the entire cruise, while but a small 
supply of butter, lard, vegetables, eggs and biscuits were 
laid in, as owing to the heat generated below decks they 
will not remain in good condition longer than two or 
three days, and are easily replenished at almost any 
farmhouse. 


We are by this time quite well known along the river, 
and generally make it a point to procure supplies at 
certain houses on each cruise, where we know by ex- 
perience that good butter, lard, bread, etc., can be had, 
such as Rippetoe, Kygers, Bear Lithia Springs, Coff- 
man’s, Keyser, Fleming, the Kenner House, at River- 
ton, and Osburn’s. 

The third point—good sleeping accommodations—I 
consider also a very important one, for after a hard day’s 
work a good refreshing night’s rest is surely more bene- 
ficial than a night passed in turning and twisting around 
in the vain endeavor to find a softer spot on the pine 
floor boards of the canoe; consequently our party carried 
each a small folding hair mattress, specially designed 
and made to our order, which, when extended, spreads 
over a floor space of 5ft. in length by 18in. wide, and 
which, when folded for transportation, presents two 
cushions 18 by 20in., upon which to sit, which, with a 
third cushion of the same size placed in an upright posi- 
tion against the swinging back rest, forms a most com- 
fortable seat, and the room it occupies is not noted. The 
mattress is incased in an oiled canvas bag, which is 
slipped off when preparing the bed for the night. A 
small air pillow is slipped inside of the mattress bag 
tor transportation and used at night. 

A good thick pair of blankets incased in an oiled 
canvas bag and a piece of rubber sheeting, such as is 
used in carriage tops, about 5 by 7/ft., complete the sleep- 
ing arrangements. 

A good serviceable tent is also to us at least a neces- 
sity, as the crude shelter afforded by the rubber sheet and 
paddle arrangement does not come up to our ideas of 
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comfort. Our tents are of the square or oblong-topped 
Mohican pattern, made of blue and white striped awning 
cloth, with white duck tops. The tents are 5ft. long on 
top and &t. long on the bottom, covering the entire 
cockpit. The canvas roof extends a few inches beyond 
each end of the tent,’ and these ends are looped to re-- 
ceive light spreaders of bamboo or pine, which are 
slipped in when the tent is to be used. A light line is 
rove into each end of the looped top, so as to pass the 
bight of the line around the spreaders, and a metal hook 
or snap similar to those used on hitch reins is rove into 
the free ends of the lines to hook into the rings at bow 
and stern of the canoes. Tents of this class are usually 
erected by lashing the lines to the masts, but as our 
canoes carry no masts we use a simple device in the 
shape of a couple of standards. Each standard is made 
of two pieces of light pine bolted together at one end, 
the other ends being left free, so that they spread out 
like the legs of a pair of compasses. They are about 
34it. long—a little longer than the height of the tent. 
To raise the tent in position for the night, throw it 
loosely over the cockpit, insert the spreaders into the 
loops at each end of the top, hook the hooks at the 
ends of the lines into the bow and stern rings of the 
canoe, spread and raise the standards one at each end of 
the tent, with the lines passing through notches cut in 
the tops, which also raises the tent; place the feet of the 
standards (also notched) on cleats screwed on top of 
the gunwales on each side of the canoe for this purpose; 
fasten the tent all around at bottom and-corners to stout 
screweyes screwed under the gunwales or fenders by 
means of loops of stout fish line slipped through button 
holes worked for this purpose, and there you are! It is 
a much simpler and neater device than tying the tent 
ropes to masts, and there is no strain on the decks of the 
canoes. 

The advantages of the canoe tents over a shore tent for 
a cruising party are obvious. Good smooth camping 
places affording room for a shore tent are not always 
to be found when camping time arrives, whereas when 
canoe tents are used a camp may be made wherever 
room can be found for the canoes. We have not in- 
frequently camped on the side of a high bank or placed 
the canoes for the night on the rocks and reefs at the 
water's edge, and I have even put up my tent and 
slept with my canoe afloat safely moored to the bank with 
bow and stern painters. 

Our mess table—two thin pieces of poplar 4ft. long 
and 12in. broad—mounted upon four buggy wheel spokes 
driven into the ground, upon which they are sustained 
side by side on cross-pieces fitted to the spokes at each 
end of the table (in transit the boards are laid flat on 
the floor boards of one of the canoes, and covered with 
a piece of rubber sheeting to prevent soiling by muddy 
shoes), and our dining fly of striped awning cloth of the 
same material and pattern of which our tents are made 
and erected on two of the light bamboo pike poles car- 
ried by each canoe, will doubtless be considered by 
most canoeists as superfluities that might be dispensed 
with, but we have found both to be such conveniences 
that they are worth more té6 us than their room and 
weight in the canoes. On a rainy day in camp the fly 
comes out. specially strong and proves to be a con- 
venience that is well nigh indispensable. We each of 
us also carried another superfluity in the shape of a 
small light folding camp stool, which we find such a 
comiort and convenience that it could not well be dis- 
pensed with. This, when folded flat and placed on the 
floor of the canoe under the mattress, is entirely out of 
the way. and its weight is but a trifle. 

We carried two small coal oil lanterns for use around 
the camp, but for use in the canoes each one was pro- 
vided with an ingenious little candle lantern, con- 
structed in my workshop out of a couple of blocks of 
pine, a yard of stout wire, a piece of bent tin and a large 
lamp chimney. The piece of tin was tacked to one side 
of the wooden base of the lamp, and bent so as to hook 
over the cockpit coaming, where, so placed as to come 
between the eyes of the canoeist and his book as he lies 
at full length in his blankets, its convenience for reading 
purposes is inestimable. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE following men have been proposed for membership 
to the Eastern Division of the A. C. A.: Arthur C. 
Whittemore, West Medford, Mass.; Philip A. Hutchins, 
West Medford, Mass.; F. B. Howard, Medford, Mass.; 
Frank H. Hamilton, Medford, Mass. 


Pachting. 


—o— 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 23.—The annual meeting of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts has been held, the 
dates for open races to be sailed under its rules selected, 
and it now looks as though the season had commenced in 
earnest. This will be a great yachting year in Massa- 
chusetts, not only for the Association but for all kinds of 
club racing. Many new boats have been built and the old 
ones are not leaving the district in very large numbers, so 
that there should be a very respectable racing fleet 
throughout the entire season. 

Several of the clubs will have more than one Y. R. A. 
race day. The custom of having a series of races has 
grown very popular in Massachusetts during the past few 
years, and there is no doubt that it is a very good thing, 
for it has been noted that when a series of races have been 
given there have been more boats attending than if a 
single race was held. This year the Hull-Massachusetts 
Club has taken four dates, three of which will be for in- 
vitation races. The American Y. C., of Newburyport. has 
taken three dates, all of which will be for open races. 
It is expected that the town will have an anniversary 
celebration on June 25, and the American Y. C. is expected 
to arrange an elaborate programme of races on that day. 
Newburyport day will come on Aug. 13 this year. and two 
days’ racing will be held. The Annisquam Y. C. started 
in last year giving series of races, and it will do the 
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same thing this year. The Burgess Y. C. will have two 
days’ racing and the East Gloucester Y. C.. which did 
not hold any Y. R. A. race last year, will this year give 
two. 

The following list of race dates was taken by the 
different clubs: 

May 30, Thursday—South Boston, City Point. 

June 17, Monday—Hull-Massachusetts, for classes over 
18ft., Hull. Dorchester, classes 18ft. and under. Dor- 
chester. 

June 25, Tuesday—American, Newburyport. 

June 29, Saturday—Boston, City Point. 

July 3, Wednesday—Columbia, City Point. 

July 4, Thursday—City of Boston, City Point. 

July 6, Saturday—Mosquito Fleet, City Point. 

July 20, Saturday—Winthrop, Winthrop. 

July 25, 26 and 27, Thursday, Friday and Saturday— 
Hull-Massachusetts, invitation races, Hull. 

July 29 and 30, Monday and Tuesday—Burgess, Marble- 
head. 

Aug. 5 and 6, Monday and Tuesday—Manchester, West 
Manchester. 

Aug. 7 and 8, Wednesday and Thursday—East Glouces- 
ter, Gloucester. 

Aug. 9 and 10, Friday and Saturday—Annisquam, An 
nisquam. 

Aug. 12 and 13, Monday and Tuesday—American, New- 
buryport. 

Aug. 17, Saturday—Wollaston, Quincy Bay. 

Aug. 26, Monday—Cape Cod, Provincetown. 

Aug. 27, Tuesday—Wellfleet, Wellfleet. 

Aug. 29, Thursday—Plymouth. Plymouth. 

Aug. 30, Friday—Kingston, Kingston. 

Aug. 31, Saturday—Duxbury, Duxbury. 

Sept. 2, Labor Day—Lynn, off Nahant. 

It has been decided by the Yacht Racing Association 
that all movable trusses must go. The yachts which have 
been built for the unrestricted classes have become lighter 
and lighter in construction with each succeeding year, un- 
til they have reached the point where trusses are absolutely 
necessary to hold up the long ends that are not sufficiently 
strong to maintain their original form. The Yacht Racing 
Association realizes that these trusses are necessary and 
has no intention of attempting to bar them altogether, 
but it does insist that, when they are used, they shall be 
sealed by the official measurer in such a manner that they 
will become immovable, and an official seal put on them. 

This year there will be but one general circuit of races 
to be held under the rules of the Association. Last year 
the season’s races were divided into three circuits. It has 
not been discovered that any good came of this change, 
but. on the contrary, if persisted in, it might have proved 
dangerous for the Association. One Association is ab- 
solutely necessary in these waters, and only one. [# that 
one Association were to be divided into three districts, it 
would be only a forerunner to the existence of three asso- 
ciations. This would be a severe blow to yachting in 
Massachusetts, for there would undoubtedly be scantling 
and classification rules which would conflict, the general 
classification that exists now would become a thing of the 
past and the yachtsmen would not feel encouraged in 
building new boats. 

The present classification with its scantling restrictions 
is a good thing for yachting. First of all it provides uni- 
form classes, all of the boats for which are built to the 
limit of waterline length. The limit of waterline length 
being maintained under the rules, permanent classes are 
obtained—that is, a 25-footer is built to be a 25-footer, 
with a waterline length between 24 and 25ft., and not a 
22-footer or a 23-footer or a 24-footer. The scantling re- 
strictions provide a boat that is staunch and seaworthy 
and which will not become useless after a few seasons of 
racing. With the assurance of permanent classes and 
restrictions that will insure well-built boats, the yachts- 
men have every inducement to build, for under these con- 
ditions a yacht becomes marketable at any time and the 
owner is not offering for sale an obsolete type of boat. 

But with all the good that the Association has done 
and all that it is possible for it to do in the future, there 
are always some who want constant changes which will 
bring things nearer their way of thinking, regardless of 
the interests of others. These things have always had to 
be met since the present Association was formed and in 
similar associations before it. There is now a movement 
on foot to form another association that will directly con- 
flict with the principles of the present one. Parties have 
been t6 some of the clubs with the object of having them 
leave the present Association and join the new one. If 
this movement was started for the purpose of elevating 
yachting it might receive the attention of reputable clubs. 
but there is every reason to believe that it has been started 
because of purely personal grievances and that the pro- 
moters want to form an association in which they will 
have their own sweet way. regardless of the harm it might 
do yacht racing and without any thought of fairness to 
others. 

Independence is fast taking form at the Atlantic Works. 
More than half the plating is already on her, and the 
plates are being turned out every day. All of the plates 
of the second strake from the bottom of the fin have been 
put in place. As soon as these are all riveted the re- 
mainder of the lead will be stowed. Nearly all of the 
steel plating of the deck, with the exception of the 
partner plate and those which go between it and the 
stringer plates, has been put in position. The brackets that 
brace the deck beams and the frames have all been riveted 
to place on the starboard side. The intercostal plates that 
brace the floor plates are nearly all in and the steel bulk 
head, that strengthens the fitting around the mainsheet 
traveler. has been bolted to place. It has been found 
necessary to cast a new frame for the balance rudder, as 
the one already cast did not prove flexible enough under 
test. The new one wil! be cast at the Bath Iron Works of 
Hyde metal. 

The committee appointed to conduct the races for the 
cups and prizes offered by Thomas W. Lawson held a 
meeting this week and appointed a sub-committee to ar- 
range all necessary details. It has been decided to hold 
the races on Labor Day, Sept. 2, or one week from the 
close of the America Cup races. If these races are finished 
one week or more before Sept. 2, the races for the Law- 
son cups will be held on that date, but if they are not 
finished until less than a week before Sept. 2, the Lawson 
cups races will he held one week from the time they are 
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finished. For instance, if the America Cup races are 
finished Sept. 2, the races for the Lawson cups will be 
held on Sept. 9. ‘ 

Hanley has an order for a Canada cup defender from 
Detroit parties, and the keel of the boat is now set up in 
the shop. He also is building a Y. R. A. 25-footer for ex- 
Com. A. W. Chesterton, who formerly owned the cham- 
pion 25-footer Hermes. He has an order to build a Y. R. 
A. 25-footer from Crowninshield’s design for T. B. Wales. 
The 18-footer for Humphrey and Lauriat is well along. 
Yachtsmen in the East will be glad that Hanley will have 
a chance to show his work in the Canada cup races. It 
was desired by those building other defenders and by 
B. B. Crowninshield that a Hanley boat should compete. 

At Lawley’s the Sloan &5ft. schooner is about half 
planked. The Parsons 46-footer is being finished up in- 
side and has been painted outside. The Binney 7oft. 
steamer is partly planked and the 86ft. steamer of the 
same design is having her house put on. The deck beams 
are being laid on the Douglas 18-footer. The Bar Harbor 
25-footer is all planked. The lead keel of a centerboard 
25-footer will be set up this week. The frames of the 
Eno 120ft. steamer are being set up. 

Kiley’s Marine Agency has sold the passenger steamer 
Montvale to a syndicate, which will convert her into a 
house-boat; also the naphtha yacht Gladys to Edward F. 
Shumway, of Falmouth; the schooner Fiona to Elmer P. 
Broadbent, of New Bedford, and the catboat Foam to 
Frank Comer, of Fall River. 

Crowninshield has sold the steam yacht Columbia, 
formerly owned by Col. Albert B. Pope, to Montgomery 
Rollins, and, in connection with F. Bowne Jones, the 
yaw! Scarpha to Mr. Fallett, of Brooklyn." He has an 
order for a 21ft. cat for A. T. Brownell, to be used at 
Newport. 

Fenton has the Y. R. A. 25-footer designed by Crownin- 
shield for F. B. Macomber all planked and the deck is 
now being laid. He is building a Y. R. A. 21-footer from 
designs of W. Starling Burgess for T. K. Lothrop. New 
topsides and deck are being- put on the 25-footer Khalifa, 
which was damaged by the recent fire. 

Joun B. KIcieen. 


American Yachts and Yachting. 





Lecture by Professor Biles. 


THERE was a crowded attendance, including many well- 
known yachting people, in one of the class rooms of the 
Glasgow University on Monday evening. when Prof. 
Biles lectured on “American Yachts and Yachting.” To 
all who have a love for the sea, said the Professor in his 
introductory remarks, the subject of yachts is always an 
interesting one and frequently an enchanting one. In 
clear, bright weather, when the sea is smooth and the 
winds are light, the yacht glides through the water with 
an almost imperceptible motion. After patient watch 
ing, a breath steals over the water, develops to a breeze, 
and when the vessel responds, the cooling breath of air, 
the swish of water on the bow and the heeling over of 
the vessel all betoken the flight of the great bird ship. 
Later on the wind increases, and the sailors reluctantly 
take in the lighter of the beautiful white wings, and with 
a good anchorage not far away the steersman prudently 
makes for it. This is yachting in its pleasantest aspect; 
but the yacht must be made so that she can face the sea 
if she cannot find shelter or happens to belong to the 
yachting enthusiast who detests fine weather and is only 
happy when he is at sea in a gale of wind. Generally 
strength can be added to a structure by putting in more 
material, but the construction’s problem is to get as much 
strength .as possible for a given weight. The problem of 
development in yacht design is one of reducing weight 
without strength. At any rate, in America the yacht de- 
signing has been developed on these lines, the question be- 
coming largely one of lightening construction, and thereby 
increasing the weight available for sails and ballast, or 
reducing the displacement, and generally thereby increas- 
ing the speed. The first American yacht was built, he 
said. in 1614, and the first English yacht ten years earlier. 
In the eighteenth century there was little yachting in 
America, and it was not until the arrival of the schooner 
America and the winning of the Squadron cup that Brit 
ish yachtsmen began to take any interest in the doings of 
the yachting men on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
America was first in that historic race, with an English 
sloop, Aurora, second; but as the America was 160 tons 
and Aurora only 47, it looks, according to our up-to-date 
ideas of time allowance, that Aurora should have been 
awarded the cup. Up till about 1870 the America Cup 
races which were sailed were very like our cruiser races, 
except that they lacked the refinement of an official handi- 
capper. The racers were chosen from boats already in 
existence, sometimes as much as thirteen years old, and 
the American boats especially had usually been experi 
mented on by the fitting of different rigs at different times. 
How different was the present-day fashion of building a 
yacht for international racing! A veiled secrecy sur 
rounds it in conception and construction. The news 
papers, in hushed, whispering paragraphs, print day by 
day inviolable secrets, and when the vessel is launched 
and completed she is to be seen by an interested and 
wondering public only at a distance of miles, for fear 


some one might see her shape or material. Success justi-, 


fies almost anything, and these precautions are taken to 
preserve the secrets which each designer considers vital 
to his own success, but which probably the other, if he 
knew them, would only look upon as something to avoid. 
In 1881 the Americans began to build defenders specially 
to meet our challengers, and the principle of light con- 
struction began to be pushed to its limits. This was 
seen particularly in the epoch-making Gloriana, and no 
acht designer can be successful until he has learned the 
eons which that boat helped to teach. Light construc- 
tion is the essence of speed in yachts, but weakness and 
lightness were not synonymous any more than were. heavi- 
ness and strength. When amateur naval architects took. 
to fixing scantlings in order to insure strength to the 
yacht they showed a belief that heavy scantlings meant 
more strength. The Gloriana and other American boats 
have proved that when the different stresses which come 
upon a yacht are taken as the guide to the scantling or 
each individual part, lightness is more apt to give strength 
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than weakness. A striking example of the possibilities of 
light construction was shown in a small American yacht, 
the work of one who was now among the students of 
that university: She was 12ft. on the waterline and 6ft. 
wide; 19¥ft. over all. She weighed only 225lbs., and 
with two men weighing 4oolbs. aboard she sailed eleven 
miles an hour and beat the 30-footers. He regarded that 
boat as one of the most remarkable specimens of naval 
architecture ever produced. [Applause.] 

Touching briefly on steam yachting, Prof. Biles said 
that the owners of steam yachts were not apparently 
sufficiently well informed or sufficiently interested to care 
whether their vessels obtained the maximum speed from 
the amount of fuel burned. In cross-Channel steamers 
the owners had an unhappy habit of wanting as much as 
possible for their money, and for steamers of about the 
same dimensions as some of the yachts they would not be 
content to get 16 or 17 knots for 4.000 or 5000 h. p., but 
they wanted 19 or 20 knots, and had to get it. If they 
only wanted 16 or 17 they expected to get it on about 
half the power given to some of the yachts. 

Reverting to the Cup races, the lecturer said that the 
result of the Shamrock races was a continuation of that 
monotony of defeat to which we had grown so accus- 
tomed, and for which so many reasons had been given. 
There was only one real explanation, and that was that 
the American boats had always been a little faster. The 
plea that our yachts had to cross the Atlantic and must 
therefore be heavier had nobly done its duty as an ex- 
cuse, and it was time it was relieved. There had never 
been any regulation against the temporary strengthening 
of a boat for the passage, and it was apparent to any one 
who had considered the matter that the greatest strains 
to be provided against came when racing and not when 
at sea under snug jury rig. The development of our own 
yachts had gone in the direction of lighter hulls, but we 
had always been a little behind the Americans. Let us 
hope, he concluded, that with the happy combination of 
the best designer, our most scientific shipbuilder, and our 
most successful yachtsman, nobly supported by great pub- 
lic spirit and a long purse, we shall have better luck this 
time.—Yachting World. 
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Mr. W. Startinc Burcess, eldest son of the late Ed- 
ward Burgess, has opened an office in Boston, where he 
will conduct a business as a yacht designer and broker. 
Mr. Burgess is a member of the Class of too1 Harvard, 
and during his course at College ranked high in his 
studies. He has been a boat sailer all his life. and has 
had much practical experience as a yachtsman. Aside 
from his being a practical yachtsman, Mr, Burgess has 
followed yachting closely for a number of years past, and 
has studied naval architecture under several able men 
He has owned several boats, among them being Sally and 
Helene, and during the war with Spain he served on the 
auxiliary cruiser Prairie. Owing to the unusual ability 
shown while in the service, Mr. Burgess was rated as 
gunner’s mate. He already has a large amount of work 
on hand. including orders for both large and small boats. 
Shortly after starting in business Mr. Burgess was burned 
out and lost several valuable models of boats designed by 
his father and a number of drawings of his own. 

The yawl. plans of which apnear this week, was de- 
signed by Mr. Burgess for his uncle. Mr. Walter Burgess, 
and was built by Embree. of Quincy. She is a good 
looking boat with excellent accommodations, and_ al- 
though she was intended primarily for cruising, she was 
designed to conform to the rules and restrictions of the 
Massachusetts Y. R. A. The lines show a well-turned 
boat, and she will undoubtedly show considerable speed. 
Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

OIIRG Bis cen cca ccs coca tere eee ens 44it. 

We ne cdc. e cu acces wane oeaaa ten 28ft. 6 in. 
Overhang— 

TOME c Car hae G nace nee seo coualentee Sft. 

SURI gn cis. ctomite Loins Koee onnen one 7ft. 6 in. 
Beam— 5 

ate ta. 3. osha peewee eee oft. 4 in. 

Wn aie saz ciaecaics ne cea eLeRs oft. 8 in. 
Draft— 

TEs WER cin. vc Case Reds tap eye cee eee ee 

ANON. oie canes cao dod cecwredsnekaee Ge ae 
Freeboard— 

Wwe cease, cis eeaea oats Set ok 3ft. 6 in. 

SOMME ong cc nad voce heer et ates 2ft. 5 in. 

BMRA sc ces inven varsediacoreiree. ae 
Sail Area— 

WOBIUNOE oie kc och eed hon we tees ao ec as oe 

MBISIET ake cco ncccsccrcunecsnccetice ane 

My oc cae cect c cen Sais ut en names 175 sq. ft. 

oo SR eeerrrrerrereremereer yr Sy 

3allast— 

RE rs oe nla cara, Kaa enec a wie i ae 

WRENN 6s owe econ koe, Secee «3c 


The sail plan shows a large mainsail and a small jib 
and mizzen. The cabin is large and is well arranged 
and fitted. There is 6ft. of headroom under carlines, 


Designs Recently Published in Forest and Sti <: m. 
25-footer Flirt, Oct. 13-20. 

21-footer Tattoo, Oct. 27. 

Minnesota, Nov. 17. 

19ft. sailboat, Nov. 24 and Dec. 1. 

Cutter Isolde, Dec. 8. 

Catboat Lazy Jack, Dec. 15-22. 

Raceabout Jolly Roger, Dec. 29. 

Bald Eagle II. and ice boat, Jan. 5. 
25-footer Brigand, Jan. 12. 

Canadian ice boat and 14ft. cutter, Jan. 16. 
38ft. cruising launch, Jan. 26. 

2sft. shoal draft sloop, Feb. 2. : i 
18-footer Bronche, Feb. 9. pee 

asit. cruising sloop, Feb. 16. ry 
32-ft. fast cruiser, Feb. 23. 

House-boat designs, March 2. 

Schooner Endymion and yawl Ellida, March 9. 
2oft, cruising yawl, March 16. 

23it. cruising yawl, March 23. Be". ey 
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Redskin IIL. 

Tue 35ft. schooner Redskin III. was built by Embree, of 
Quincy Point, for the Sturtevant Brothers, and was 
launched in May, 1900. She is a centerboard boat of the 
new Skow type, and her original plans were made by 
Gardner & Cox, but numerous changes were made during 
the pop of construction, and they do not lay any claim 
now to the design. She is 61ft. over all, 34ft. on the water- 
line, "ft. beam, 4ft. 6in. draft and 3ft. least freeboard. 
Bolted to the hull is a hollow fin 13ft. long on the bottom 
and 3ft. deep. A centerboard 12ft. long and 3ft. wide 
houses in the fin. It is a solid steel plate gin. thick and 
weighs about 2% tons. The rudder is hung on the after 
end of the fin and the steering wheel is in the forward 
end of the cockpit. The rudder fin centerboard and fittings 
weigh nearly 7 tons. The centerboard is raised by a 
powerful winch in the cabin. The hull is built with oak 
keel and frames and double planking, the inner being of 
cedar and the outer of yellow pine. The outer planking 
is screwed to the inner from the inside, so that the boat 
is free from all plugs that would cover fastenings. About 
60,000 screws were used in this work. The cabin house is 
24ft. long with over 6ft. headroom throughout its length. 
There is a stateroom with two berths on the starboard 
side of the companionway and a toilet room on the port 
side opposite. The cabin has the usual berths, lockers, 
etc., and is very roomy. Forward is the galley, reached 
by a companionway in the forward end of the cabin house. 
The pole mainmast is 71ft. and the foremast is 7oft. long. 
The main boom is 42ft. and the gaff 27ft. long. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The members of the Rochester Y. C. have unanimously 
accepted the invitation of the Buffalo Y. C. to attend the 
rendezvous of the L. Y. R. A. at Buffalo during the Pan- 
American Exposition next summer. The Buffalo Club 
has offered $2,500 in prizes for the races which have been 


planned. 
neuer 


The success of the contests carried on during the last 
season of the Seawanhaka Y. C. for the Centre Island 
cup has led the donor to offer a similar prize for com- 
petition during the coming season. This cup will also 
be known as the Centre Island cup, and will be open to 
competition by Seawanhaka knockabouts owned by club 
members. It will be awarded to the yacht having the 
on record in a series of seven races on June 15 and 22, 
July 6. 20 and 27, and Aug. 10 and 17, based on the 
following system of scoring: 

In each race each yacht shall be credited with a number 
of points equal to the number of yachts she defeats, with 
one point added as a premium for entry. A yacht which 
starts and does not finish, or is disqualified, will receive 
no points, but will be counted as a defeated yacht in 
assigning points to her competitors. In order to qualify 
for the series prize a yacht must start in at least five 
of the. seven races above scheduled. No yacht shall be 
counted in awarding points to others after it has become 
impossible for her to qualify in this series. 

The record of a yacht shall be the percentage which 
the total number of points to her credit at the end of 
the series bears to the total number of points she would 
have received had she won every race in which she started. 
Two yachts at least must start to constitute a race. 

In addition to the cup to be awarded to the winner of 
the series, the club will present a second prize to the 
yacht finishing second on the same system of scoring, and 
to the winner of each individual race the usual pewter 
mug, provided no other prizes are arranged for. 

Should the yacht winning the first or second prize in the 
above series have been manned with a strictly Corinthian 
crew in all her races the club will present individual 
Corinthian prizes to each member of her crew 

Should the offer of the Centre Island cup result in 
arousing sufficient interest, the donor purposes continuing 
the gift annually, for such classes as may be determined 
upon, as long as the interest justifies it. 

The Race Committee of the club will continue the 
“Corinthian list” the coming season. Of it, the com- 
mittee says: 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the 
purposes of this list it may be well to say that it is in- 
tended to be a record, or list, of amateurs who may desire 
to act as members of crews of racing yachts during the 
coming season, and who will be willing to attend at races 
and for practice purposes with as much regularity as may 
be practicable. The “Founder’s Fund” has been estab- 
lished, the income of which is to be applied for the pur- 
pose of “encouraging racing in small yachts manned by 
amateurs, and of encouraging attainment of proficiency in 
all other matters relating to seamanship.” 

When the list is made up the committee will send a 
copy to the owners of racing yachts and invite them to 
organize their crews from the persons appearing on the 
list. 

“The club,” the committee says, “has had an enviable 
record for amateur racing in the past, and we hope that 
the junior members especially will co- operate with us in 
this renewed effort to revive the old spirit. 


Ree 


The general yachting fever due to the coming inter- 
national races extended to Auburn, N. Y., on Monday, 
March 18, when delegates from central and western New 
York yacht clubs, representing a membership of over 
700, met at the Osborne House to form an association to 
be known as the Interlake Yacht Racing Association. 
The delegates were from the following clubs: The Syra- 
cuse Y. C., the Lakeside Y. C., of Ithaca; 
the Sheldrake Y. C.. the Frontenac Y. C.. _ of 
Union Springs; the Canandaigua Y. C., the Skaneateles 
Y. C.. the Seneca Falls Y. C. and the Owasco Lake Y. C. 
The object of the Association is to promote amateur racing 
and yachting and to systematize the racing plans for the 
coming season. The first two weeks in August were 
named for the first series of races on Cayuga Lake. On 
Decoration Day a race will take place at Ithaca, and a 
regatta, course to be decided upon, will occur on July 4. 

RRR 


Mr. Charles D. Mosher lectured on “High Speed in 
Steam Vessels” to a large number of the members of the 
Yachtsmen’s Club, on Wednesday evening, March go, 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


‘The Glasgow Exhibition Committee at a meeting held 
con March 21, fixed June 7 and 8 as the dates for yacht 
daces, open to the world, over the Royal Northern Y. C. 
course, at Rothesay, for cups of the value of $2,500. One 
of these cups will go to the boat that crosses the finish 
line first, irrespective of her rating, and another to the 
yacht that wins on time allowance. It was agreed to in- 
vite American owners to participate. 


Ree 
The Emperor of Germany’s new racing yacht now being 
built at Oertz & Harden’s Hamburg yard, has been 
named Samoa II. 
Ree 


Mr. D. M. Armstrong, of Bridgeport, Conn., has sold 
the stea myacht Tide, through Messrs. Gardner & Cox, to 
Mr. Clarkson Cowl, of the N. Y. Y. C. 

Ren 


The cutter Norota has been sold by Mr. D. B. Burn- 
ham, N. Y. Y. C., through Messrs. Gardner & Cox, to 
Mr. C. F. Hofer, of Cincinnati. Mr. Hofer has a summer 
place at Camden, Maine, and Norota will be used along 
that coast. 

Ree 


Mr. Henry F. Noyes, N. Y. Y. C., has sold the steam 
yacht Katrina to Mr. L. F. Heublein, of Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. Julia Curtis has sold the steam yacht Calypso to 
Mr. E. M. Post, of New York. 


The auxiliary schooner yacht building at the Geo. Law- 
ley & Son Corp., South Boston, for Mr. Henry T. Sloans, 
N. Y. Y. C., from designs by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, will be named Idler. 

nee 


Mr. William H. Langley, the new owner of Mohawk,- 
has had that schooner practically rebuilt at Poillon’s yard, 
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South Brooklyn. The interior of the yacht has been 
greatly altered and her ballast has been taken from the 
inside and put on the keel. Sawyer is making a new suit 
of sails for her, and her color has been changed from black 


to white. 
Ree 
The schooner yacht Fortuna, now owned by Mr. Henry 
R. Wolcott, N. Y. Y. C., is being overhauled and refitted 
at New London. As soon as she is ready she will go 
into commission, and will take a short cruise in Southern 


waters. 
nee 
The schooner yacht Ramona, now at Port Jefferson, 
L. I.. owned By Mr. B. M. Whitlock. N. Y. Y. C., is 
being changed in her cabins and other improvements are 
also being made. 
Ree 


The cutter Carmita, owned by Mr. R. K. Forrest, N. 
Y. Y. C.. is at Hawkins’ yard, City Island, and will soon 
be fitted out. She will sail for Old Point Comfort early 
in April and return the latter part of May. 


Mr. Feb Hill’s steam yacht Wacouta has sailed for 
Baltimore, and will make a short cruise in Chesapeake 
Bay and in the Potomac and James Rivers. 


The 7o0-footer Virginia, owned by Mr. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., N. Y. Y. C., is at Burlee’s yard, Staten Island. 
being strengthened and repairel under the direction of 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 


Ree 


Col. Francis L. Leland’s schooner yacht Ariel is being 
overhauled and refitted at Port Jefferson, L. I 


Mr. Charles Hayden has sold Empress to Mr. August 
Heckscher, of Huntington, L. I. 


neue 
\ Mr. A. Howard Hinkle’s 65ft. cutter Senta sailed from 











Bermuda a few days ago for Greenport, L. I, where she 
will refit for the racing season. It is reported that she 
arrived at Bermuda in a very good condition. 


RRR 


We have received from Mr. Edward M. MacLellan, the 
secretary of the Yachtsmen’s Club. a copy of the club 
book for 1901. 

RRR 


Alterations are being made on the steam yachts Neiara 
and Elreba, at Tebo’s, South Brooklyn, preparing to go 
into commission. 

Ree 


Now that it has become almost a custom to equip 
yachts, both large and small, with searchlights, it is in- 
teresting to note the progress that has been made in the 
direction of perfecting this most valuable invention. 
There are a number of different makes on the market, 
one of the best of which is the Baldwin acetylene search- 
light. manufactured by A. H. Funke. One of the de- 
sirable features of this splendid light is that the annoy- 
ance of carrying a gas generator in the cabin is wholly 
avoided. In the case of the Baldwin searchlight the 
generator is attached to the back of the lamp itself, no 
pipes or tubes being used. 





About fifty-five species of wild birds make themselves 
at home in the city of Paris and find their living there. 
All of the others, except perhaps the climbers. are repre- 
sented among them. One bird of prey. a pelerine falcon, 
established himself on the towers of Notre Dame a few 
years ago, whence he hunted the pigeons of the quarter, 
and a fisher martin leaving the marshes he was accus- 
tomed to frequent, when the water became too low for 
him, came to hunt insects and little fishes in the midst 
of the city near the Pont des Arts. A number of wood- 
cocks and rails, a season or two ago, haunted the ponds 
of la Glaciére, and a few pairs of water fowl made their 
nests in the same place. 


The huntsman who brings home the antlers proves that 
he has been able to get a head of the game.—Elmira 
Gazette. 
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The Cruise of the Tule Belle. 


I wAs sitting in my room reading one lowering evening: 
in November in the early ’70’s, when a Celestial visitant 
(China boy in English) knocked at my door with a 
note, which said, “Come and go sailing to-night.” 

“Where is the Gaptain?” I asked. 

‘Down factly.” 

“All right; tell him I'll come,” and the messenger faded 
away. I found the Captain at the “factory,” and three 
of us with a lot of nondescript plunder squeezed into a 
buggy and set out over our apology for a pavement for 
Long Bridge. There were neither moon nor stars in 
sight, and in those days the bridge was not lighted, and 
the chance that the horse would put his foot in a hole 
in the planking by no means unlikely; but the cherub who 
looks after real sailors didn’t desert us amateur ones, and 
we presently found ourselves in safety at our destination, 
where the schooner Peerless was to be dimly discerned 
pitching at a sea that already had some scend in it. The 
wind was in the southeast (our storm quarter) and every- 
thing looked decidedly dubious. 

Why we were starting at this hour I have no idea, but it 
must have been about 10 P. M, when we reached the 
landing, and there was a good deal to do before we were 
under way. The purpose of the expedition was, I dis- 
covered, to tow a hunting ark or house-boat which the 
Captain had just built, about fifty miles up the bay and 
San Joaquin River, where she was to be left as a hunter’s 
rendezvous for the winter. She was the first of her kind, 
and better adapted for what she was intended for than for 
what she had to go through. We had shipped one or 
two extra hands—in the darkness I couldn’t tell how 
many—and about midnight got clear of the anchorage, and 
with the Tule Belle sousing along behind us like a grand 
piano case, set out before a stiff S.E. gale. 

Now the Belle had been designed with a single eye to 
the comfort of her occupants, and her capabilities as a 
sea-going craft had never been inquired into. As there 
was no rule prohibiting the shifting of ballast aboard arks 
at any time, that matter had been left to take care of 
itself, and the weight of the man at the helm had no per- 
ceptible effect upon the cooking range, parlor stove and a 
few other trifles stowed away forward of the center of 
buoyancy. She was, in sea parlance “mightily down by the 
head.” 


Ruuning before the wind along the city front we man- 
aged fairly well, but the sea was rising, and by the time 
we had crossed the channel and were abreast of Angel 
Island there came from out the darkness strénuous sounds 
which plainly told that the crew of the Tule Belle was not 
enjoying itself. 

We had in our company another yacht, the staunch and 
ever-faithful Lotus, commanded by The Ancient Mariner, 
and a hasty conference was held by the two commanders, 
who shouted their remarks to each other at the top of 
their lungs “in the teeth of the booming gale,” and it was 
decided to run into Raccoon Straits and seek an anchor- 
age for the n‘ght before disaster befell us. 

I had myself sought and found a refuge on that side 
of the island in a somewhat similar case, so I tried to 
pilot our argosy into the cove I had in mind. but as you 
are probably aware, on a dark stormy night the shore, 
especially if a high one, looks much nearer than it really 
it. As a result, the nerve of the Captain failed him and 
he ordered the anchor let go long before, in my judgment. 
it should have been. Now the bottom of Raccoon Straits 
is composed of rocks solely—I don’t think there is any 
mud—and it slopes from the island toward deep water 
like the roof of a New England meeting house; added to 
this, the Captain never used a heavy anchor if he had 
a light one aboard. The result can be easily imagined: 
the Peerless waltzed for deep water, and her tall spars 
and top hamper catching the wind, carried her slap aboard 
the Belle. You ought to have heard the glass in her 
windows go, and you ought not to have heard her crew 
swear ! 

Meantime the Lotus luffing up to see how we were en 
joying ourselves, split her jib from top to bottom, and 
squaring away faded into the darkness and we saw her no 
more on that cruise. 

The big anchor was now let go, which brought us up. 
but well out in rough water instead of in the shelter I 
had planned for, and we set about getting things a little 
to rights. The Captain noticing that the skiff. which had 
got between the two vessels, was half full of water, 
promptly jumped into her to bale her outjand she as 
-promptly sank under him. I heard his cry for assistance, 
and found him with his arms over the bulwarks, trying 
vainly to raise himself. Although he stood in the skiff, 
she afforded him no base to spring from, as she was 
awash, and everybody was too busy to hear him, even if 
the infernal hubbub of the slatting and banging of sails 
and ropes and hulls had allowed anything else to be 
heard. 

The Captain was far from a featherweight, and I was 
no Hercules. added to which was the fact his clothes 
fitted him “like the paper on the wall,” and there wasn’t 
so much as a wrinkle -to lay hold of. I couldn’t reach a 
leg, and I thought I had torn all my nails off in my en- 
deavors to make an impression on his rotundity, but at 
length the Peerless gave an extra big roll before the 
skiff could get down, and I got hold of a leg and he 
rolled himself over the bulwarks, pretty well blown, but 
mone the worse for his adventure otherwise—he was 
drenched before he got into the skiff. 

We got things clear at last, turned the Tule Belle end 
for end and lashed her tiller, converted the rudder into a 
cutwater, then we veered her astern with a good scope, 
had some coffee and a pipe and turned in somewhere be- 
tween 2 and 3 in the morning. 

The storm blew over in the night, and the morning 
showed bright and clear, and breakfast put us all in pretty 
good humor, though the crew of the Belle was evidently 
not quite easy in its mind; but when she proved to tow 
excellently stern first and the crew found itself relieved 
from the necessity of even pretending to steer it, smoked 
its pipe and dozed the day away in placid contentment. 

We traversed the length of San Pablo and Suisun bays 
without accident or incident, but when we got into the 
San Joaquin River something happened—I can’t remember 
whether the tide turned against us, or we ran aground. or 
what it was, but the Captain became firmly imbued with 
the idea that he ought to be back in the city. Now it hap- 
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pened just at that time that it didn’t make any particular 
difference to anybody whether I was back in the city or 
not—I had, if the truth were told, a good deal more time 
than money on my hands—but if he wanted to get back I 
had no objection to keeping him company. We filled a 
pumpkin-seed-shaped affair we carried for a dinghy with 
some things to eat and drink and smoke, and bidding 
good-by to the fleet, set out for the next landing, where 
we expected a steamer could be boarded. 

My first discovery was that the sail which had been 
made in the “trimming shop” of the factory was the 
most ingeniously mal-contrived affair I have ever seen, 
was a good deal larger than it had any business to be, 
could only be reefed by cutting away the upper stops— 
which I promptly did—and set like a nightcap. However, 
we started, and had got a mile or so on our way when 
it began to rain. It was no “snizzle-snozzle drizzle- 
drozzle, but a right down good pour,” and we hastened to 
run the boat among some tules, dowse the sail and spread 
a rubber blanket over our heads and shoulders. Here we 
sat and laughed and smoked while the rain beat down on 
our rubber shelter, until it got tired, and then we set out 
again. 

We reached the landing at last and boarded a schooner 
to make some inquiries, but by some curious freak of 
fortune—for it isn’t the rule—we struck the most in- 
hospitable gang of Souwegian Yahoos that I have ever 
met in all my experience, and they almost put ff, they 
were so anxious to get rid of us. They plaintW took us 
for a couple of shipwrecked greenhorns, who would ask 
to be carried home, but we got enough out of them to 
convince us that no steamer stopped at that landing, and 
the next was too far off to make seeking it advisable in 
that weather, and set out to return to the yacht. 

When we got so far away that nothing they could throw 
could reach us, we uncovered the basket and lunched 
sumptuously in their sight, not forgetting to toast them 
politely with every drink we took. Then waving them a 
parting salute appropriate to the occasion, we hoisted our 
ridiculous sail and sped away. It came on to rain again 
before we got back, and fearing the boats might set off 
without us, we kept on, arriving in time, but drenched. A 
good fire in the galley helped matters some, but as we 
stood there divested of our outer garments and drying 
those we had on in installments, a brilliant idea occurred 
to me, which I lost no time in putting into execution. 
Jumping into the small boat I boarded the Belle—we were 
under way again—and with the least possible loss of time 
had a roaring fire in the stove in the saloon. This was 
not a very large apartment, and I soon had a fine glow 
on the temperature, and pulling a rocking chair before 
the genial blaze, got a magazine, and occasionally glancing 
at the passing landscape, which was a little monotonous 
just here, whiled away the afternoon, got dry and en- 
joyed myself hugely. I remember that I decided that if 
I ever got rich I would have a boat which should be en- 
tirely cab'n, staterooms and galley (this last at the ex- 
treme stern) with a slave of a tug to drag me around. I 
haven’t built that craft yet. Several times the Captain 
hailed me to come aboard for various purposes, but I 
only shook my outstretched fingers at him and answered 
that he had better join me and be comfortable. 

About dinner time, however, I surrendered and rejoined 
him aboard the Peerless, and we spent the evening 
amicably together, turning in rather early to make up 
the lost sleep of the night before. We got the Belle 
safely to her destination next day and returned in the 
Peerless without any more shipwrecks, and I believe the 
3elle is somewhere up in those sloughs yet, though I 
think she long since sank from her high estate to the 
position of storehouse for hunting boots and such truck. 

The genial Captain (who was Podgers) passed away a 
few months ago, and the bones of the handsome Peerless 
were long since laid on a reef on the coast of Australia; 
the Ancient Mariner has gone, and the Lotus, or her 
bones, is somewhere in the South Seas too. ++ 


A curious story is told of a fox that was being hunted 
the other day by the Fitzwilliam hounds. He was found 
at Wadworth Wood, and gave a good run to a withy 
bed, from which he was again driven, and on this he made 
for a railway, “lay down in the permanent way and re- 
fused to budge.” Whether he was acquainted with the 
local time table or whether he heard a train approach- 
ing, the chronicler of the incident does not state; but he 
infers that the fox knew it would be dangerous to the 
hounds to venture on the line. The calculations of the 
sagacious animal were right enough, as they very often 
are. A train was approaching, the huntsman saw that 
the hounds were likely to be cut to pieces if they ventured 
on the line, and he whipped them off accordingly—with 
some difficulty, it is said, for the hounds were less ex- 
perienced in the matter of express trains than the fox. 
Keenness in pursuit of his prey and obedience to the 
huntsman are the two chief features of a fox hound, and 
the two must have clashed considerably in the Fitzwilliam 
pack when they actually saw their fox before them and 
were not allowed to have him. “The fox maintained his 
position till the express got within a short distance, and 
then quietly made off.” Every one will congratulate him 
on his escape—London Standard. 


_ The Duke of La Tremouille has a shooting preserve in 
the forest of Rambouillet, and to protect it against 
poachers has studded it with man-traps of his own in- 
vention. The other day the game keepers heard the elec- 
tric alarm jingle, and rushing to the designated poacher 
trap found the Duke, who in roaming about his estate 
had stepped into one of his own snares and found him- 
self in the twinkling of an eye dumped into a deep narrow 
pit, out of which he could not climb. 


A curious cause of death has recently been recorded in 
India. A naive who was fishing in a stream caught a 
flat. eel-like fish, about 15 to 16 inches in length. Being 
desirous of killing it, he put it into his mouth in order to 
bite off its head. The fish slipped through the man’s 
fingers into his mouth and conveyed itself partly down 
his gullet. The situation now was bad for the fish, but 
still worse for the man, for owing to the sharp fins on the 
back of the fish it was not possible to withdraw it. The 
man died in great agony within an hour. 


[MarcH 30, 1901. 
Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


July 14-23—San Francisco, Cal.—National Schuetzenbund of 
— Pa aaa annual tournament in Shell Mound Park. Off- 

nd, 8. 

Aug. 6-7.—Taftsville, Conn.—South New England Schuetzen- © 
bund’s annual festival and prize shoot. 





Zettler Rifle Club Tournament. 


Tue rifle tournament given by the Zettler Rifle Club ended on 
March 16, after seven days of keen and interesting competition. 
The range is 75ft. long as against 90ft. in the Garden, a dif- 
ference of 15ft. All the winners in the tournament used Peters 

short, and no less than six men broke the indoor 75ft. record. 
A large number of the contestants in the revolver and pistol 
matches also used this ammunition. 

One-hundred shot gallery match for the championship of 1901, 
entrance $5; 100 shots to be fired in 10 scores of 10 shots at any 
time during the tournament; the regular 25 (%4in.) ring target. 
In case of a tie for the championship the highest 10-shot score 
of the contestants shall decide; all other ties divide. The winners 
were as follows: 

F C Ross, Brooklyn, Z R C, Stevens— 
243 247 245 243 245 242 244 248 248 246—2451 
LP Ittel, Allegheny, Pa., Iroquois R C, Stevens-Pope— 
: 247 245 243 247 246 244 245 244 246 2442451 
H M Spencer, Dunmore, Pa., Electric City R C, Stevens— 

: 246 243 243 242 241 244 241 243 246 249-2439 

C Zettler, Jr, New York, Z R C, Ballard— 
244 243 244 247 244 244 241 244 247 240—2438 
L P Hansen, Jersey City, or. py 
41 245 245 242 248 241 242-2434 
Dr W G Hudson, New York, Manhattan, R & R A— 
242°245 243 243 340 242 242 246 244 2442431 

.ZRC, Ballard— 
one: 44 240 244 245 245 243 242 241 244 243—2431 
E S Pillard, New Britain, Conn., Z R C, Ballard-Pope— 

BS bee : 244 236 241 241 247 245 247 241 245 243—2430 
T R Geisel, Springfield, Mass, er R & R A, Winchester— 
243 241 240 248 242 245 246 245 243—2428 
L C Buss, New York, ee Se aA, Ballard— 
45 244 242 239 247 247 246—2428 
P J O’Hare, Jersey City, Cottage R C, Ballard, Winchester— 
238 244 241 247 238 242 241 246 242 2482498 
Gottlob Worn, Brooklyn, Williamsburg S S, Ballard— 

: _ 244 241 240 244 245 242 240 245 243 243—2427 

W A Tewes, Jersey City, Cottage R C, Ballard— 
; 240 245 245 246 246 236 240 244 239 245—2496 
A Kronsberg, New York, Z R C, Ballard-Winchester— 
245 245 246 240 240 242 238 244 239 2430499 
J T Humphrey, Boston, Mass., Massachusetts R A, Stevens— 
244 242 241 235 243 243 243 242 241 242—2417 

Special target for the Gus Zimmerman trophy; re-entry match, 
3 shots on a 4in. bullseye with rings; entries 25 cents; best 3 
shots on one bullseye to count. In case of a tie the second kest 


M Dorrler, Greenville, N 


score ot each man shall count, etc.: L. P. Ittel, 75, 76, 74, won the 
trophy; other Pt scores were made by A. Kronsberg ha, H, D. 
Miller 74, E. S. Pillard 73, M. Dorrler te, R. Busse 


71, W. Koch 

70, Col. Keller 68, S. Buzzini 68, L. Maurer ¢ 
Ring target; target of 3 shots 35 cents, three for $1; re-entries 
unlimited; the best 3 targets to count for the first five prizes; 
the best 2 targets to count for the next five best prizes; one target 
for the rest; the 25 (%4in.) ring target; all ties divide. No fewer 
than 38 men took part: 


Kcest 3 targets: 
















H M P C Zettler, Jr.. --75 74 74—223 
W A Tewes T R Geisel.........75 74 73-222 
L P Ittel 
Best 2 targets: 
hd Ee NR ecnnkecncuee 74 74-148 G Schlicht 
Es eats cabetnncbook 74 74-148 G Worn 
Be PPG vccccecbocce 74 73—147 F C Ross 
ob SRE 74 73—147 
Best single targets: 
W A Hicks..... ‘ 74 CU teh aia tc teal sevced 7 
R Goldwaite . » Kossek 73 
] T Humphre -73 R Busse ...... 73 
CE anes -73 H M Spencer.. -73 
EF BREE ecevccsevencbnchsnsnessttD. Br 'MEGER coccvcccece ooedd 
Premiums for the best 5 targets: 
Die in atebdtescestebtnecustesctexpeoed 5 74 74 74 74-371 $4 50 
at i R CCaskactepeeesabicen 7% 74 74 73-371 450 
W A Tewes 75 74 73 73-370 3 00 





Bullseye target; bullseye of 3 shots, 35 cents for each bullseye, 
three for $1; re-entries unlimited; the best shot by measurement 


to count for prizes, etc.; all ties divide. The number of entries 
reached nearly fifty: 








Degs. Degs. 
L P Hansen......... 16% $25 00 C Bayer ....ccccccccce 21 4 00 
AER  acepectweuns 18 J Msgr csvecsccees 21 400 
M Dorrler...........- 18 1750 Gus Zimmerman..... 21% 300 
Geo Zimmerman..... 18% 1000 H D Miller.......... 22 160 
ae a sosvisovessh 19% 800 GD Weigman........ 22 18 
EBs cccessresene 20 6 { OS RR 22 1 60 
J Kaufman............ 20 COP FE Be BOBReccccsesend 22 16 
A Kronsberg..... + Oe 500 H Mahlenbrock...... 22 1 60 
T H Keller, Sr....... 20 5 00 
Premiums for most bullseyes: 
MEP asvoccstess eee 0204 PF Sr Genbrenssonsan --183 $3: 00 
Zimmerman .......+++ 189 400 es 
hoot 
Grapshooting. 
——_—@o--— 
Notice. . : 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Leading dealers in s smen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 
April 1.—Cleveland, O.—April shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club 
Company. 
April 9-12.—Baltimore, Md.—Seventh annual spring t-urnament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days targets, $100 
gay eet: two days live birds, $500 qunseatect, *. M. 
awkins, ‘ 
ao rii b—St. Louis, Mo.—Contest for Dupont trophy at Dupont 
‘ar 
April 12-13.—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. . Fleming, Sec’y. 
pril 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas Sportsmen’s Association. W. H. Koehler, Sec’y. 
Agee —Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s target shoot. 
G. Hall, Sec’y. 
April 23-25.—Spirit Lak 
; led each day. 
ont. Soe spring tournament of the Crescent 
un Club. 


joe Ss. Pos, Bier. 

May 17-9.— , Ind.—Fifth annual amateur tournament of the 
Se Club; two mS, targets for amateurs; one day at 
ive s. 


Chas. y- 
-10.—T. t of the N 
nia iO Se Sec 
ay 7-10.— = 
Nebraska State "s Association, under the auspices of the 
Tein Gen ‘Ciek WD. Bain, See's, car ee 


Henry 
Ia.—Klein-Barmeister’s third annual 
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May 1417.—Allentown, Pa.—State shoot of Pennsylvania State 
— Association. C. F. Kamlich, Cor. Sec’y. Elmer E. 
May’ 1-3.—Newell, Ia.—Newell Gun Club’s annual tournament; 
ee and live birds. H G. Hall, Sec’y. 
a By 14-16.—Elwood, ind Doucet of the Zoo Rod and Gun 
ju 


May 14-17.—Newton, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Iowa State 
S smen’s Association, under auspices of the Newton Gun Club. 


ge * dripp, Sec’y. 

May 21-25.—Springfield, Ill.—Twenty-seventh annual tournament 
and convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 
Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

May 22-23.— Mechanicsburg, O.—Ninth annual tournament of 
the omneeiebue Gun Club. C, W. Phellis, Sec’y. 

May 28-30.—London, O.—Tournament of the London Gun Club. 
May 28-30.—Saginaw, Mich.—Tournament of the Michi Tra 
shooters’ Langse, under auspices of the East Side Gun Club. 

John Parker, g. 

May 28-June 1.—St. Louis, Mo.—Twenty-fourth annual tourna- 
ment of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association. 
Herbert Taylor, Sec’y. 

ay 30.—Canajoharie, N. 
Gun Club. C. Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, pec'y. 
fm 11-13.—Sioux City, la.—Seventh annue’ amateur tournament 

the Soo Gur f mb. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 
une 13-14.—Bellefontaine, O.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Silver Lake Gun Club. Cushman, Sec’y, 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Southern Interstate tournament; 
two days eye. two days live birds. Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. 

June 20.—Waterville, Me.—Amateur target shoot of the Waterville 
Gun Club; $75 added money. Dana P. Foster, Sec’y. 

June_25-27.—Walla Walla, Wash.—Seventh annual tournament 
me Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. W. G. Campbell, 


Y.—Tournament of the Canajoharie 


League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 
uly 17-18.—St. Marys, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
est Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of 
West Virginia Gun Club. Mallory Brothers, Mgrs. 
July 30.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L, I.—Annual. clambake and 
handicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. net nah 
Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird Seana, sheets, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct te grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations, 

April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap Tournament 
at Live Birds. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till = 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, b 

Interstate Park, Queens, I.—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Clu turdays. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 

April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap tournament at 
live birds. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, New York. 

April 17-18.— acksonville, a.—The_ Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club. B. 


Ww. Sperry. Sec’y. . A 

May 8-10.—Memphis, Tenn:—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 19-21.—Cleveland, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

July 1-2.—Sherbrooke, P. Y., Can.—The Interstate Association’s 
eugene under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club. C. 

. Fos "y. 

July "tell demenows, N. Y.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club. Dr. 
C. Rawson, Sec’y. 

July 23-26.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 

jation’s second Grand American Handica: target tournament; 

000 a money. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, 

ew York. 

Aug. 7.-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 


y. 
Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Assoeiation’s tourna- 
pest. under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L, A. Barker, 
y. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S TOURNAMENTS. 


April 1-2.—Houston, Tex.—Two days’ tournament of the Peters 
Cartridge Company. 

April 23-24.—Olathe, Kans.—Peters Cartridge Company’s amateur 
tournament, assisted by Mr. Frank Hodges. 

April 24-25.—Binghamton, N. Y.—Amateur tournament of the 
Peters Cte 0.; $150 added money. H. W. Brown, Sec’y. 
John Parker, Mgr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 











Under date of March 23 Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the 
Interstate Association, sends us the following communication: 
“T desire to announce through the columns of Forest AND STREAM 
that the office of compiler of scores during the Grand American 
Handicap live-bird tournament will be filled by Mr. Edward Banks, 
business engagements preventing Mr. John D. Regan from being 

t as per schedule. While the announcement that Mr. 
Sanks will again fill his old position will be pleasing news to in- 
tending contestants, I know that it will be a very serious disap- 

intment to the gentleman Pee: as he was coming on 
mingling with the boys’ and having a good time generally at 
this tournament. The system in vogue at the Grand American 
Handicap is such as to require a man to be thoroughly familiar 
with the routine and all details in connection therewith, making 
it clearly out of the question to fill the position in a satisfactory 
manner with a new man at this late date. However, Mr. Banks 
has kindly consented to help out on this occasion, and his loyalty 
is fully appreciated by the Interstate Association.” 


The programme of the Interstate Association’s trapshooting 
target tournament, given for the Jacksonville Gun Ciub, Jack- 
senville, Fla., April 17 and 18, is now ready for distribution, and 
can be obtained of Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 111 Fourth avenue, 
Pusburg, Pa., or Mr. B. . Sperry, secretary of the club, 
Jacksonville, Fla. There are ten like events each day, of which 
seven are at 15 and three at 20 targets, $1.50 and entrance. 
Shooting commences at 9:30. To reach the shooting grounds take 
the Main street cars at Bay and Main streets. The club has 
‘secured a rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip on all 
railroads running into Jacksonville. The Rose system, ratios 
5, 2, 1, will govern. Guns and ammunition forwarded _ to 
Mr. B. W. Sp will be delivered at the shooting grounds. Tar- 
gets 2 cents. Lunch served on the grounds. anufacturers’ 
agents for targets only. Duval House will be headquarters. 


The shooting interests of the Pan-American Exposition are 
dually taking organized shape. Mr. Harry D. Kirkover, who 

eS these interests in charge, is working most energetically and 
successfully in arranging the details. It has been arranged that 
this shoot will take place in July, in the week commencing on 
* the 15th of that month. A valuable list of merchandise prions will 
be offered for competition, and $2,000 in cash will be added. The 
members of the executive committee are Messrs. H. D. Kirkover, 
Buffalo, chairman; E. E. Shaner, sane: Edward Banks, New 
York; Col. J. T. Anth ny, Charlotte, N. C.; G.. W. is, 
Omaha, Neb.; Hon. T. A. Marshall, Keithsburg. Ill., and B. 
programme committee consists of Edward Banks, 
an 


Waters. The 
Elmer E. Shaner and B. Waters. 


June —.—Columbus, Wis.—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ . 


4 Y 


Mr. Harold Money added new honors to his record at the 

eat annual tournament of the Riverton Gun Club, Philadelphia, 

'a., last Saturday, by —_— 98 pigeons out of 100, and beating 
all competitors. This and his recent win of the Carteret Gun 
Club championship, wherein, in each instance, he was competing 
against the pick of America’s best amateur shots, distinguishes him 
as being the best amateur with the scatter gun. 


Mr. Geo. R. Schneider, the secretary, writes us as follows: “At 
a recent meeting of the Fulton Gun Club the following officers 
were elected for the year: President, Patrick May; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Blake; Soceauien, A. Woods; Secretary, Geo. R. 
Schneider; Captain, Samuel Giles. The club decided to have a 
regular club shoot every two weeks, the first day of the week, at 
Dick Oseing’s farm, Crescent street, near Old Mill, Brooklyn. 
The first shoot will be held March 31.” 


In our trap columns this week we publish an interesting letter 
from Capt. A. W. du Bray (Gaucho), in which he narrates in a 
charming manner some shooting incidents of his Southern travels. 
He, in a personal letter to us, mentions the regrettable circum- 
stances that, owing to the illness of his daughter, he may not be 
able to attend the Grand American Handicap this year. 


x 


Keep in mind that the Baltimore live-bird tournament follows 
the Grand American Handicap, the dates being April 9 to 12. 
The shooters in attendance at the Grand American Handicap who 
contemplate attending the aforementioned event will have op- 
portunity to learn all particulars from representatives on the 
grounds, as a large delegation of the Baltimore Shooting Associa- 
tion will be present at the G. A. H. 


The E C cup, emblematic of the target championship of the 
United States, and for that matter of the world, since the com- 
petition is open to all comers regardless of boundaries, will be 
put in competition at the forthcoming great Pan-American tourna- 
ment. It is now held by a shooter of mighty deeds with the 
shotgun, Mr. W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, III. 


April 23 and 24 are the dates announced for the Peters Car- 
tridge Company’s amateur tournament, at Olatha, Kan. Mr. 
Frank Hodges will assist in conducting the tournament. Also 
April 1 and 2 at Houston, Tex., and April 24 and 25 at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., this company gives tournaments. 


The secretary of the club, Mr. Dana P. Foster, writes us as fol- 
lows: “The Waterville, Me., Gun Club will hold its annual shoot 
June 20. There will be $75 added money; eleven events—five at 
15 targets, five at 20, one at 25. This will be the first shoot on the 
club’s new grounds.” a 


Six teams competed in the Boston Gun Club’s shoot on March 
20, namely, Portsmouth, Haverhill, Birch Brook, Fitchburg, Brock- 
ton and Boston. Brockton won by a score of 105. There were 
five men on a team, each shooting at 30 targets. 


x 
Messrs. Clarence Mauman, of San Francisco; Mr. “Dick” 
Merrill, of Milwaukee, and Mr. Tod Sloan, arrived in New 
York in the early pert of this week with a design on the posses- 
sion of the G. A. H. trophy. 


In the second match of the series between teams of the Trenton 
Shooting Association and White Hill Gun Club the former scored 
another victory by a score of 85 to 81. There were six men on a 
team, 25 targets per man. 

R 


At Spring Valley, N. Y., a new trapshooting club has been 
organized. Dr. W. S. Taylor, of that place, is actively working 
in promoting its interests. The grounds will be in readiness as 
soon as possible, and the club will then engage in active com- 
petition. 

¥ 


On Tuesday of last week the Ambler Gun Club, of Ambler, N. J., 
and the Highland Club, of Germantown, held a twelve-men team 
contest, each man shooting at 25 targets. The scores were 
Ambler 206, Highland 212. 


Mr, Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate Association, has 
been engaged to manage the great Pan-American Exposition tour- 
nament. 

oe 


Messrs. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, and Henry Koegel, of 
Newark, N. J., contemplate shooting a 100-live-bird match at In- 
terstate Park in the near future. 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club holds its bi-menthly shoot at 
Rockaway Park, L. I., on the first of next month. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


Riverton Gun Club’s Tournament. 


PurILapetpuia, Pa., March 23.—There were nineteen con- 
testants in the eighth annual amateur handicap live-bird tourna- 
ment of the Riverton Gun Club, the conditions of which were 
100 birds per man, handicap rise, 27 to 30yds., Wyds. boundary, 
$100 entrance. The championship cup and $760 to first, $475 to 
second, $285 to third, and $190 to fourth. F 

Among the visitors oes were Messrs. J. H. Carstairs, W. R. 
Ellison, W. C. Downey, F. T. Chandler, J. M. Saule, Charles 
McAlister, Thomas E. Agnew, R. F. Harned, J. R. Painter, W. 
C. Davis. H. E. Murphy, & B. Ridge, Dr. G. D. B. Darby, C. F. 
Moody, S. D. Stinson, 1 *, Alburger, Dr. Shoemaker, Col. Frank 
Pleasanton, R. C, Harding, E. D. Showell, Stanley Hart, and 
Walter Sterling. 

At the end of the fiftieth round the race seemed to be narrowed 
down to Messrs. irkover and H, Money,. each having killed 
49 out of 50, thereby leading all the other contestants. The scores: 


H Money, 30, New York..... TN 2222222222212222222222222—25 
222222222— 
222022222222222222: 
D Bradley, 30, New York............ eens 


R S Peirce, 28, Richmond, Va....... 2220222022222222222222202—22 


2221222222220221222222122—24—93 
Capt A W Money, 29, New York. ..2122222020012122212222221—22 
2222222222122212222222222—25 
2222222122221120221222222—24 
20212222°202222222222222*—21—92 
F C Butler, 28, Riverton G C....... 2222222222222222°2222%222—23 
222222222212222%222222*22—23 
2222222222222222220222222 


222222*222220222222022222—24— 
H D Kirkover, 30, Buffalo, N Y....2222222222222222222222202 25 
H Carson, 29, Riverton G C........- 1022222212212102221211221—23 
2222222102222222222221 222— 


J Davis, 27, Riverton G C..........-  Ladiincaneineecacommthts ape 
2122200 2222222222 22202 — 
22242.2062142410%261612241-—25 
112121111121211909222221 *1—22—91 

D A Upson, 30, Cleveland, O..... +» TT aeamatennaaen ee 

2221211122222222222022222—: 

1222222222222222222022222—24 

2221220222222022220222222—23—90 


C W Feigenspan, 30, Newark; N SS 
2222222222222222222222222—' 


22222222220222222*2220022—21  - 
0222222012112221211111221—23—89 
C Stanley, 29, Cleveland, O.......... 2222222222222282222022220—23 


: 0: 
T R Hostetter, 28, Pittsburg, Po: ee 


22222 222222222222222— 23 
2220202222222222020222222—21 
2222222022222222222222222—24—88 
Geo Clifford, 29, New York......... 2222222222222011212222222—24 
12212220222220222220*0102—19 


12112222*1222012222222222--23-—88 
J T Douglass, 30, Riverton G C..... 22222222202202222*2212200—20 
2202222220222222222121201—22 
2221221220122*22222222202—22 

2221222222122220120122222--23—87 
D Elliott, 28, Cleveland, O.......... 0*22220202222222122222222—21 
0022222222122011221222222—22 
2222*2022222022122222222*—21 

221122022222222221222212*—23—87 
W Whitaker, 27, Riverton G C.....2222202022222202299999999-99 
2202222222002222220022222—20 
0002222202222220222*01222—18 

3 ; 2222112111211101211221112—24—84 
H Eckert, 27, Reading, Pa.......... 1221222102222222021222222—23 
; 2222212212212222222202220—23 
2002222210122022211222021—20 

; 2*1120w 
I Eckert, 27, Reading, Pa........... 2201012022211221111111000—19 
22122112112111122000w 


Boston Athletic Association. 


Boston, March 25.—Our Association last spring decided to put 
‘in a set of expert traps on our outdoor grounds at Riverside for 
the purpose of encouraging trapshooting among its members. 
The result is that in one year’s trial the sport has become so 
popular that we are now going into it for fair, and started last 
week to put in two sets of five traps, a set of three traps also 
for doubles and a magautrap, all fitted with electric pulls. We 
are also erecting a large club house 50 by 22 for the use of our 
gunners only, and when all is finished we think we will have the 
finest shooting grounds in New England. 

A match shoot at 250 iranimate birds between Harvard Uni- 
versity and B. A. A, took place last Saturday afternoon, March 
23, on the B, A. A. grounds at Riverside, and proved to be one 
of the most exciting matches held in this section for some time. 
The Harvard team won by only 2 birds. 

Phelps, of Harvard, and Farmer, of B. A. A,, did the best work 
each getting 48 of their possible 50. The scores: ’ 


Harvard. et 
Blake .... 8 8 9 8 841 Farmer ... 10 10 10 10 8—48 
Poore .... 910 8 9 10—46 Clark .... 910 8 9 10-46 
Phelps ... 101010 9 9—48 Baxter ... 10 7 10 10 10—46 
Bancroft . 8 9 810 8—43 Hallett .. 7 9 910 7—42 
Leonard . 810 810 9—45—223 Hill ...... 5 8 8 9 9~—39—221 


Above scores made over expert traps, all unknown angles. 
Judges were Mr. C. H. North, of Chamberlin Cartridge Company, 
Cleveland, O., and Leroy Woodward. 

At the close of the match between Harvard and B. A. A., the 
latter club held its regular weekly handicap shoot for the Hunter 
cup. There were fourteen entries, and very good scores were made. 
Mr. W. B. Farmer, an 85 man, was the leader with a total of 94, 
and T. F. Baxter, another 85 man, was a close second with a total 
of 92. The scores: 





cicivadudcccxsacecnseties 8 9 910101010 8 5 

NE Ss vesGcvus dens acnngente 8 $1010 710 910 5 15 92 
ra diaccatapededasadced att da.a2 89979-9 4 9 
EME Sk ca didiscascaccdidecase sa.te xe 7? 3 e822 2 
ME Naas adadedd duwades cacy en 979 910 8 910 3 15 89 
Dewey . Tory ee es fe 40 88 
Blake ... -100 889889 8 4 15 «87 
Moore .. a * HR SES FT 8 20 86 
Strout ocasstne OC EZTSES. 2 SS 
NTs co ocncrecccuatew exe. <4 77879974 & 3 
MED ee. cdscushekenatecciadeenseccn 7¢stesess 2B 
Warner ... 55658 8 6 5 35 Tl 
Howell .... wie See te So OR se OS (Stra 
COP Si racinteciwcdsesdcies se ae 9s 43675 5 40 70 


Our method of handicapping is perhaps a little out of the ordi- 
nary, but we find it to be as good as, 1 not better than, any other 
we have tried, excepting, of course, distance handicaps: 85 men 
shoot at 85 birds and to their score add 15; 80 men shoot at 80 
birds and to their score add 20; 75 men shoot at 75 birds and to 
their score add 25; 70, 65, 60, etc. 

We would be pleased to have other clubs of amateurs try this 
method and let us have their views through your valued paper. 

H. Daccett, Capt. 


IN NEW, JERSEY. 


‘Trap at Guttenburg. 


March 22.—At Guttenberg racetrack, in an event at 13 live birds, 
all standing at 28yds., the following scores were made: 





HC West... 1102121210111—11 HH Greenwall ...2122020221101—10 
A Walters ...... 1201111112001—10 Dr Terrell...... 0120122201001— 8 
V FR icciees. 2220101122020— 9 L Brenner .....2010111211110—10 


A. A. SCHOVERLING 


South Side Gun Club. 


_ Newark, N. J., March 23.—Each of the events was at 10 targets 
in the shoot of the South Side Gun Club to-day. The scores were 
as follows: 





NNR Di cb dc edaddeeevdiwateivacs ~ 96 6H Oo 7 SF F. 

W_ H Smith. +68 6.9: 7.3 9 2-9 
Mihlon oe 6 7 63 .& 2.8 6.9 

Gas hevidculidevccticatetceedes S66? +e 66 Fos 
MEE. Oeswevalaudanwussersaddestves DW 6 se tO OT OE xe oe 
iii nc cdad nei derhddekiaskdad du wa on & © & 6:3: SB Bins ce 
DOI So Gistuadinetes etksduie: ee ies 66579783995 
MCs i tne e eso odtsd aahoe ac G'@ $66.72... 
EN vie Shas rds on tokae Garde Devand de dR ee da? rie lewtla ay 69 8 


Event at 25 targets: Smith 24, Weller 21, Gardner 15, Leroy 22. 
5. Ws. 2 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., March 24.—The following scores were made 
by the members of the Hudson Gun Club at its last shoot. The 






day was bad, as it was raining and cloudy. Next shoot April 7: 
Events: O28 9) 4248 2 4 
Targets: 3 2 0 2% W 15 20 2 

nad cdkiitackweagecdasekseaes 421021 9 6 1 

PP dutvicdstiavicnevescdadedagdenes ia. wn ee ae 

Do dnditdarannedadatantaniesesd uw OT ses £2 

DR aster cdacdnacdcssipindvenstevedee D202 98 1217 .. 

BEE adhaacasansecvurvenesancorenecs Sere Oo 339 OC EP hee ce 

EE iexacdvde cacao Gakdaenecdede ce a, 6 13 6 12 14 12 

NE. Sn cn annvadednatoneeshategens dees ie ae he ee oe 

SS tte enettecnanad mS? OW ce «ss an 

UNE idea Grermacmtstenswe 17 9 


No. 4 was the club shoot. No. 8 was at 2lyds. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Missouri State Shoot. 


East Aton, Ill., March 22.—Announcement is made this week 
of the twenty-fourth annual tournament and conclave of the 
Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association, which will 
be held at St. Louis during the week of May 28 to June 1. It is 
stated by Secretary Herbert Taylor that the amateur will be well 
taken care of in this programme, which will carry cash prizes and 
added money to the amount of $1,000. Programmes can be had 
by addressing Herbert Taylor or David Elliott, Chemical Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 

F.C. Rien. 
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Cast-Off and Bend. 


Tne following, treating of fitting the gun to the shooter, is 
an pom “Experts on Guns and Shooting,” by G. T. Teasdale- 

uckell: 

Correspondence is frequently taking place on the question of 
bend and cast-off, and it seems to be believed that the latter is a 
new thing introduced by the try-guns. This is not so. Some be- 
lieve because they can shoot without either of these that other 
people can do so too. This is a very common mistake. It does 
not argue a very great acquaintance with the world to believe that 
what suits one must necessarily suit others. The late Sir Victor 

$rook could kill rabbits shooting from the hip, but he did not 
make the mistake of believing that therefore the hip was the best 
place to shoot from, either for other people or at other game. 

The man who would abolish cast-off and cast-on might just as 
well attempt to abolish bend of stock also. The only use of either 
is to enable the eye to get in a straight line with the,center of the 
rib and the sight. Of couse, if any individual is so gifted that he 
can shoot without getting the eye in this alignment, neither cast- 
off nor bend is of the smallest service to him. But a man who 
attempted to do this could only shoot moderately well in any case. 
Certainly a stock can be so bent that the eye can align the barrel 
without cast-off or cast-on, but this can only be done by means 
of a totally unnecessary bend. Put it the other way: Cast-off might 
be made so violent as to admit the eye into alignment without 
any bend whatever. But the general consensus of opinion of 
experts is for a little of both, for the reason that it makes a more 
sightly gun, and an equally effective one. 

We cannot discuss the question of cast-off or bend with any 
one who shoots without getting his eye into alignment with the 
center of the rib and the sight. He is unique, and disarms 
criticism by placing himself outside the rules of the game. If, 
however, any one desires to imitate that style of shooting, we 
would suggest the following experiment before new guns are 
ordered. Take a try-gun, make it as straight as it will go—so 
straight that it is mechancally impossible to align the eye with 
its rib—and then load it and shoot at a bullseye target 40yds. away. 

If this is a success—which it is 99 to 1 it will not be—then it 
is not to be taken for granted that perpendicular and side shots 
can be equally well taken; they must be actually tried and suc- 

ceed before the gun can be called a success, and when they have 
come off satisfactorily, our advice is to discard such a straight 
tool. The reason for this is that if a man can shoot well without 
the power of alignment, he is in the most perfect health. Some day 
it may happen that, like poor city men, he will go out with the 
gun in search of health. Or, to do less violence to imagination, he 
may be a bit off color, and then he will find that hand and eye do 
not work with perfect agreement. 

The reason why cast-off and bend were invented was probably 
not to compel a man to take unnecessary aim, but to enable him 
to sce his mistake when it arose. When bad shooting comes 
on, confidence is shaken, and without confidence good shooting 
cannot be restored. We believe that the ability to align the rib 
is a ready means to the restoration of confidence. It has often 
happened with our experiments in trying new guns for gunmakers 
that we start by doing really good shooting with a gun that we 
are unable to align. Then suddenly shooting goes off; and this 
very inability to alight has always prevented us getting into form 
again, whereas with our own guns nothing is easier than this re- 
covery The reason is that with a gun that can be aligned we 
know what we are doing, and where we shoot, whereas with another 
weapon we only know we miss, nothing more. Now we are not 
going to fall into the mistake we condemn of judging others by 
our own weaknesses. We prefer to take the majority as our own 
guide when we can. In advocating bend and cast-off, we are 
merely repeating the arguments that have influenced all experts 
from Joe Manton, the father of gun making, to the makers of 
to-day. We have frequently been told that our bend and cast-off 
are abnormal, but we do not think so. The very straight-stocked 
guns—the outcome of pigeon shooting—are abnormal, inasmuch 
as they are special tools for special work. Some days ago we 
were in a gun maker’s place, when he gave us an old Joe Manton 
gun, and upon putting it up we found it was precisely our bend 
and cast-off, both at comb and heel. The gun has a particularly 
low comb, very different from the majority of the guns made to- 
day. Our opinion was challenged by the gun maker in question, 
but on measurement it proved to be correct to within 1-16in. of 
bend at the comb, and to 1-lin. at the heel, and if we shoot with 
abnormal cast-off, one at least of ‘Joe Manton’s customers must 
also have done so. We have had precisely the same stock for 
thirty-five years, and we got it, like everybody did in these days, 
by trying several until we found the right one. It is probable 
that the country gun maker from whom we got this stock had 
not designed himself, but copied from some weapon by Joe 
Manton, for there are such a multitude of panes in the shape 
of a gun stock that no two could ever be so near alike unless 
they were copied, indirectly perhaps. Bend and cast-off then have 
been considered a necessity from the days of Joe Manton at least 
To alter or even modify opinion will be found a very difficult 
task, and one that does not appear to us worth the undertaking. 

Without bend or cast-off, or some of both, it is mechanically im- 
possible to align the rib of a gun. The object of a perfect fit is 
that the eye should not have to feel its way to this alignment, but 
that the touch of the cheek upon the stock should insure the 
correct position of the eye in respect to the line of the rib or of 
the rib in respect to the eye. The advantage of this arrangement 
can best be understood by those who have struggled to find a 
peep sight on a rifle that does not fit while shooting at moving 
deer. It is that, whether the shooter wants to align or not, he 
sees by simply looking at the game or the point of aim, whether 
the gun is pointing at it or not. 7 

If a sharp pencil or a table knife, or any other pointed and 
knife-edged object, be taken in hand it is easy to bring it up 
quickly to cover an object just as if it were the sight of a gun. 
Most people can do it with one hand or the other and with one 
eye or the other. There are some who, using the right hand, 
will make the right eye the aligning eye, and in using the left 
hand will make the left eye do the aligning. This is an old test 
for sight, and to discover which is the master eye. But when one 
takes hold of a gun it is with two hands, not with one only, and 
it seems therefore that in order to test sight for shooting, both 
hands should be engaged. The simplest way is the way of our 
fathers—put up a gun and let some one tell you if it covers the 
object. But, although this covers most of the ground, it cannot 
prove whether the man needs cast-off or cast-on naturally and in- 
dependently of acquired habit. When a gun is put to the shoulder 
there is a mechanical influence on alignment always more or less 
present. This mechanical assistance must be got rid of if it is 
desired actually to find out whether there is any advantage in “‘fit” 
—that is, whether a perfectly straight weapon, made like a fishing 
rod or a walking stick, could be used with accuracy to shoot from 
the shoulder 

In order to test this it seems to be necessary to take two 
sharp-edged pointers, and holding them in a vertical position, one 
in either hand, to endeavor at the same moment to cover an object 
with both of them. In the ordinary way of seems the pointer 
in the right hand will represent the breech end of the rib of the 
gun, and the pointer in the left will represent the fore sight. Put 
them up smartly, and if the two points are in exact alignment 
between the eye and the object looked at, without any after correc- 
tion whatever, then it is possible that the fitting of a gun is all 
lost labor in such a case. But we believe that there is absolutely 
no individual who can bring these two points to bear exactly at the 
same instant of time—that is, so that one should exactly cover the 
other, and both cover the object looked at. We have seen many 
shooters attempt the single point held in one hand, generally to 
their own satisfaction. But this test, representing the foresight 
and its alignment, is no use whatever unless it is presupposed that 
the eye is brought mechanically into line with the breech end of 
the gun. The pointers in both hands coming up at the same time 
will show how much that time-honored phrase “hand and eye 
working together” has been abused. The man who fancies hands 
and eyes work together with extreme accuracy will on trial gener- 
ally be as much disappointed as when he discovered how little he 
could hold a rifle stilt on first looking through a telescopic sight. 
He will generally find himself neither able to keep the line or the 
elevation either. And yet this ought to be easy tc a maz who 
can shoot with any bend or any cast-off or cast-on. It is a lesson 
which proves just how much time is lost in correcting the “put 
up” of a gun by sight alignment when that gun does not me- 
chanically come into position with the eye at the breech end. 
When it does come into mechanical position all the alignment 
necessary is between the sight and the object; when it does not 
there is the same trouble, only worse, as there is to find the true 
alignment with a pointer in either hand. We say worse for two 
reasons: First, it is optically impossible to get the breech of a 
gun and the sight in alignment with the eye when the stock is 
much too straight. Second, there will always be a mechanical 
influence in putting a gun up to the shoulder, and when that in- 
fluence is not in the right direction it is obviously in the wrong. 
So that it is not only a = of hand and eye going together, 
but also one of aed and eye working together in spite of undue 
interference or mechanical pressure in the wrong direction, 


We are aware that people who have given but little time and 
study to shooting matters will tell us that we know nothing, of the 
matter, that you should never look at the sights, but only at the 
game. And they argue from this that neither sights nor ribs are 
any good whatever, and that therefore bend and ‘cast-off don’t 
matter. We havé had it pointed out to us that men have shot just 
as well as ever when they have lost-their sights by accident and 
have been unaware of the fact. We do not think that this proves 
non-alignment. The flash of light down the rib of the gun is 
always more conspicuous than the sight itself, and is certainly as 
good a ete to correct alignment. As for not looking at the 
sight, nobody ever suggested looking at it, but it is impossible to 
look at an object and then cover it with another object without 
seeing the latter. We are quite willing to admit that almost any 
shooter can hit a 6ft. target with almost any gun. But for good 
game shooting it is necessary to hit a 6in. target, and there are 144 
6in. targets in one of 6ft. ; 

Quickness is so absolutely the essence of good shooting, espe- 
cially with driven game, that any gun that “comes up” in such 
a manner as to require correction cannot be the best. So that 
whether a shooter can bring up one pointer correctly or not, he 
will always save time if the second pointer—i. e., the breech of 
his gun—is mechanically and automatically brought up for him by 
the perfect fit of his stock; by the cast-off that allows the pressure 
of his cheek to tell him when his eye is opposite the breech in 
respect to the horizontal, and by the bend which tells him that 
when his cheek touches the stock his eye has the correct elevation 
for the center of the rib. 


Grand American Handicap Entries for 1901. 


Alkire, F. D., Woodlyn, O. 

Arno, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ahlers, L. F., Cincinnati, O. 
Alabaster, J. L., Chicago, Ill. 
Angier, Clarence, Atlanta, Ga. 
Buzby, Willis J., Chatsworth, N. J. 
Bill, Thos. P., Middleton, Conn. 
Bates, H. D., Ridgetown, Ont., Can. 
Burk, Chas. A., Long Branch, N. J. 
Budd, C. W., Des Moines, Ia. 
Blamey, J. R., Holyoke, Mass. 
Barto, J. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Bond, R. B., Jessups, Md. 
Burnside, Guy, Knoxville, Il. 





GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TROPHY—IQOI. 


Budd, I. W., Pemberton, N. J. 
Banks, Edward, New York. 
Brownell, C. M., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Courtney, Col. A. G., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Collins, H. P. Baltimore, Md. 
Crosby, W. R., O’Fallon, II. 
Cartledge, Dr. A. M., Louisville, Ky. 
Canon, W. S., Newark, N. J. 

Clay, T. H., Jr., Austerlitz, Ky. 
Cook, Myron H., Dover, N. J. 
Cella, Tony, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Chapin, Brookfield, Mass. 

Claridge, B. W., New Haven, Conn. 
Comstock, G. A. Racine, Wis. 

Coe, E. B., Baltimore, Md. 

Cooper, F. W., Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Darby, Geo. D. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Daly, Phil., Jr.. New York. 

De Long, C. Hot Springs, Ark. 
Dickey, O. R., Wellington, Mass. 
Duston, J. S., Jersey City, N. J. 
Duncan, Dr. Ellis, Louisville, Ky. 
Dover, A. B., Wilmington, Del. 
Doc, Waterville, Me. 

Desmond, T. J.,’ Hagan, Ga. 

Du Pont, P. F., Greenville, Del. 
Du Bray, A. W., Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 
Douglas, J.,. Springfield, Mass. 
Doty, Aaron,, Haledon, N. J. 
Davis, J. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donley, Thos., St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 
Casey, Dr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Emmers, E., Royerstord, Pa. 

Elliott, J. A. R., Kansas City, Mo. 
Edey, H., New York. 

Feigenspan, C. W., Newark, N. J. 
Fanning, J. S., Jersey City, N. J. 
Farmer Jones, Cincinnati, O. 
Foster, Waterville, Me. 

Fulford, E. D., Utica, N. Y. 
Froeligh, P. D., New York. 

Fox, A. H., Baltimore, Md. 

Fort, E. C., Fostoria, O. 

Frazier, J. B., Fairmont, Minn. 
Gardiner, Alf., Brenham, Tex. 
Geikler, C. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glover, Simon, Kochester, N. Y. 
Gilbert, Fred, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Guild, Rupert, Vt. : 
Geoffroy, E. A., Newark, N. ii 
Gottlieb, Chris, Kansas City, Mo. 
Greiff, C. E., New York. 

Griffith, E, C., Pascoag, R. 1. 
Gaughen, J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hallock, John H., New York. 
Hanlon, J. H., Ligonier, Pa. 
Henry, H., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
Hallowell, John J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard, L., Easton, Pa. 

Heikes, Rolla O., Dayton, O. 
Hopkins, W., Aqueduct, N. Y. 
Henry, t., Newark, N. J. 

Hughes, H., Easton, Pa. ; 
Hunnewell, G. R., South Danville, Me. 
Hickman, Ed., Kansas City, Mo. 
Head, J. L. Peru, Ind. 

Hathaway, S$. H., Madison, N. J. 









Hood, Baltimore, Md. 
Hassinger, W. = Newark, N. J. 
ull, J. R., Meriden, Conn. 
Hawkins, J. M., Baltimore, Md. 
Hicks, John C., Baltimore, Md. 
Hoffman, J. W., New Germantown, N. J. 
J. R.'P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johnson, E. S., Atlantic City, N. J. 
johnson, A. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
aufman, F., Two Rivers, Wis. 
Keenan, Jas. P., New_York. 
Kommodore, Salem, N. Y. 
Knowlton, j. G., New York. 
Linderman, C. D., Lincoln, Neb. 
Langdon, C. E., Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Lockwood, C. A., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Lentilhon, Edw. D., New York. 
Lyons, H. J., Louisville, Ky. 
Loomis, Geo. W., Omaha, Neb. 
Lambert, C. F. Lynn, Mass. 
Le Roy, Campello, Mass. 
Lincoln, C. M., New York. 
Losee, W. L., New York. 24 
Lilly, John M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mink, Chas. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrill, R., Milwaukee, Wis. - 
Morris, Geo. McG., Cincinnati, O. 
MacWilcox, F., Atlanta, Ga. 
Morris, John, "hiladelphia, Pa. 
McCarney, Edwin W., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marshall, T. A., Keithsburg, Iil. 
Malone, Jas. R., Baltimore, Md. 
Mitchell, Frank, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Money, Capt. A. W., Oakland, N. J. 
Money, Harold B., Oakland, N. J. 
Morrison, J. L. D., St. Paul, Minn. 
Maier, Frank R., Newark, N. J. 
Mills, H. J., Bristol, Conn. 
Massey, Wm., Wilmington, Del. 
Mathewson, Frank, Wilmington, Del. 
Morfey, T. W., Queens, N. Y. 
Mack, J., New York. 
Munson, C. H., Jir., Dover, N. J. 
Mosher, G, A., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mingo, Ravenna, O. 
Norton, B. H., New York. 
Nutting, Ralph, Washington, D. C. 
Nauman, C. C., San Francisco, Cal. 
North, Paul, Cleveland, O. 
O’Brien, J. A., Dover, N. J. 
On-da-wa, Salem, N. Y 
Outwater, J. H., Carlstadt, N. J. 
Popham, B. F., Memphis, Tenn. 
Piercy, Geo. H., Jersey City, N. J. 
Parmelee, F, S., Omaha, Neb. 
Puck, Boston, Mass. 
Phil, Mechanicsburg, O. 
Peirce, R. L., Wytheville, Va. 
Parker, W. F. Meriden, Conn. 
Page, Geo. W., Trenton, N. J. 
Parker, L. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Parker, John, Detroit, Mich. 
Quimby, W. Fred, Newark, N. J. 
Rex, Columbus, ©. 
Rogers, M., New York 
Rogers, Jack, New York. 
Ranger, Peru, Ind. 
Rahn, R., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Roll, Geo., J., Blue Island, Ill. 
Red Wing, Cleveland, O 
Robertson, J. B., New Haven, Conn. 
Rhodes, Chas., E., Altoona, Pa 
Reed, S. D., Tunkhannock, Pa. 
R. G. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens, M. D., Guilford, Conn. 
Stephens, C. R., Moline, III. 
Scott, J. A., Miami, Fla. 
Stearns, Franklin, Richmond, Va 
Sperry, A. D., Rock lisland, Il. 
Stubener, Philip, Washington, D. C. 
Steffens, Emile, New York. 
Sloan, J. T., New York. 
Simmonds, Marcy, N. Y. 
Sen-Sen, Rochester, N. Y. 
Snyder, Dr. H., Allentown, Pa 
Schimmell, Howard, Easton, Pa. 
Stroud, John, Hamilton, Can. 
Savage, J. B., New Haven, Conn. 
Sampsen, Jas., Trenton, N. J. 
Schwarz, Fred, Jr., Bridesburg, Pa. 
Stroh, W. H., Pittston, Pa. 
Sherburne, J. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tramp, L. R., Chicago, Il. 
Tar Heel, Tarboro, N. C. 
Thompson, Walter J., Savannah, Ga. 
Trumbauer, H., Royersford, Pa. 
Tallman, Isaac, South Millbrook, N. Y. 
Teal, Columbus, O. 
Townsend, W. D., Omaha, Neb. 
Tripp, E. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Trimble, L., Covington, Ky. 
13-27, Herman, Neb. 
333, Buffalo, N. Y. 
United, C. K., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Von der Bosch, O. W., New York. 
Van Allen, S. M., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Voss, John H., New York. 
Voris, Ed, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Vermont, Rupert, Vt. 
Von Lengerke, Carl, Jersey City, N. J. 
Von Lengerke, 3° Orange, N. J. 
Von Lengerke, O., Chicago, LIl. 
Werk, Emil? Cincinnati, O. 
Woodruff, Aaron, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Wellbrock, John T., New York. 
Wagner, W., Washington, D. C. 
Ward, J. Quincy, Paris, Ky. 
Wolstencroft, W. H., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weller, J. L., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wheeler, F. G., Buffalo, N. Y. 
White, E. G., St. Johns, Quebec, Can. 
Young, C. A., Springfield, O. 


Chesapeake Gun Club. 


Newport News, Va.—The Chesapeake Gun Club held an interest- 
ing shoot on March 20. Mr. Franklin Stearns, of Richmond, Va., 
was a visitor. The scores were: T. F, Stearns 24, Franklin 
Stearns 22, E. S. Robinson 22, R. Lee Robinson 21, B. B. Semmes 
19, G. B. James 17, A. G. Fifer 16, H. J. Moyer 14, Frank 
Latimer 13, W. K. Stow 13, E. W. Milstead 12, Joe Hautz 12. 


ILLUSTRATION SUPPLEMENTS. 
Continuing the illustration supplements which 

have been’ an acceptable feature of the Forest 

and Stream, we have prepared a new series of 

four pictures which will be given with the first 

number of the month, as follows: 

April 6—The Trapper’s Camp. Drawn by E. W. Dem- 

ing. 


May 4—Rap Full. The schooner yacht Constellation in 
a northeaster. From a photo by Stebbins. 


June 1—Between Casts. On a trout stream. Drawn by 
W. P. Davison. 


July 6—The Home of the Bass. Drawn by W. P. 
Davison. 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Marth 20.—Wednesday, March 20, the occasion of the 


second annual team shoot, was not what could be called a 

day for a trap shoot, but nearly fifty shooters congregated on the 
well-known platform to help make it one of the most enjoyable 
and successful tournaments held in this vine, for a long time. 
The tournament was in charge of the usual Boston Gun Club 
managers, with the addition of Mrs. Park, of Philadelphia, and 
C. A. North, of Cleveland, and with their help it is needless to 
say that nothing was wanting from that direction. The accom- 
modation for trapping was most complete, two magautraps throw- 
ing all the targets, one at the usual place and used for all handi- 
cap events, and the other at a separate stand 40yds. to the left 
with extra platform for all l6yd. events. The programme called 
for 150 targets, 85 at 16yds. and 65 handicap distance. The shoot- 
ing was exceedingly difficult, especially in the sereeen, when a 
light rain was falling and was blown by the variable win directly 
into the faces of the shooters. ' 

The club offered for a special prize a best leather cover to the 
amateur shooter who had the highest average in the programme 
events. This was evidently what Cutler was waiting for, as he 
started in in the lead and held it to the end, coming under the 
wire 8 birds in the lead over his nearest competitor. Leroy’s 
shooting was the feature of the day, and was easily high gun, 
but could not enter into the amateur race. ae from the 
2lyd. mark one time, mixing in with the 16yd. mark, shooting 
singles, doubles or anything that was called for, he —y over 
81 per cent., and though not the percentage that would carry 
honors at roof gardens, taking in consideration everything, it 
would more than compare with them. p - 

The team match was the center of attraction this week, and was 
entered into by six teams, representing the following clubs: Ports- 
mouth, Haverhill, Birch Brook, Fitchburg, Brockton, and Boston. 
After a spirited contest, in which there was amusement for every 
one, it was found that the Shore City experts had done the same 
trick as in last year’s contest, and won by 8 targets. At the end 
the winning team was presented with a sterling silver-mounted cut- 

lass loving cup by the Boston Gun Club, which it hopes will 
* the means of adding interest in their trapshooting on their 
own , grounds. : : : 

In the prize match of the Boston Gun Club’s serial prize shoot 
the winners of the honor position were Worthing and Cutler, who 
tied on 2% out of the 30. Next in line were Michaels and Howe, 
the latter from the 19yd. mark, with 23 each. Leroy from the 2lyd. 
mark, and North were third with 22. ; : 

Dinner was served up stairs in the club house, with the compli- 
ments of the club, and those who were unfortunate enough to 
have missed a few targets in the morning’s sport made straight 
scores in that direction, and felt repaid for their hard work. 

Extra events Nos. 2, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 10 unknown, I6yds. 3 extra 
events Nos. 8 9 and 10, 15 unknown, I6yds.; extra event No. 12, 
20 unknown, i6yds.; extra event No. 4, 5 pairs, unknown, l6yds. ; 
extra events Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 7, 10 unknown, distance handicap; 
extra event No. 3, 15 unknown, distance handicap; extra events 
No. 11, 5 pairs, unknown, distance handicap: 








Events: 1234567 8 9101112131415 161 = 
Baker. 17.... 9 9 810 8 5 5 9121010..16........ 2 
Mrs Park, 1810 9985477 91111..15.... 6.. d 
Leroy, 21.... 9 8 8144977 818211 6178998  .815 
Worthing, 16..7 6 612 5 6 91010..10 614.. 2 = 
Leonard, 16. 6 96875 4 6 613 75 7.. é 
Michaels, 16. 7 8 710 4.6 8 9131211 516 5 1 
Cutler, 16.... 78 7115 8 9 8441113 717.. 775 
Converse, 16.9 8 7765 5 5 91011 4ll.. = 
Wilder, i... 5770623559657... = 
Taylor, 16... 7 5 410 6 5 3 7 911 ~*~... -593 
North, 16.... 7 5 412 5 7 8 712 73... .. -693 
Grant, 16.... 9 66 9.. 8 7....12i1 8.... -123 

owen, . 66510 48 5 7 91013..17.. -600 
Horace, co Mee BD Gin 7 nc DT 0c: 00 se = 
HL dae (Ei abies Maan, eb pak. Re, se nak a 
G W, 7.2.2. ve aceen MOST eeu 42-5 -613 
Tozier, 16......--- 65 39 7 & 910 112 4 -578 
George, 16.. .. ie SCeaegeee: we Be: 513 
Tuck, 16..... oo «- 96669 81211 317 9 757 
Howe, 19......---- 95959 911 9..2%.. -716 
Philbrick, 16.......10 775 911 914..15. 725 
Cake. 16..... «0 « « 34765 5123 810 401 6 8. 546 
Bailey, 16... ...... 454615 610..13..... 450 
Frizzell, 16........673549 5i..2.. ; 516 
Storer, 16.... .. os o 3.10 3 2 5... oe Toe . 233 
Winn, 16........-. 35627818 8..18.. . 541 
Goodwin, 16........ 8.. 45 6 610l1...... ka 555 
Wild, 16...........-. 324 51 63..14.. 2 -400 
Lyman, 16... .. «2 oe « «+ 5 3 6 8 710... | Pee 557 
Prouty, 16... .. .. «+ « 6 6 510.... 612 8 4.... -633 
TigMeeee, Biel co 20. ve co. cece SO ce MD € se EB oe 00 ve 00 -661 
Webster, 16. .. .. «. .. «+ 5 6..10 9 518 5G. -623 
BML Diana ca. 02, 00.00: 06/560 4 00. 6 Ek 90 Ee ce -123 
Heats: BB oc ss 65 cn 00100 BS Bcc ce se ee BS 4 
Mason, 16..0:00 00 co 0c se ve ce Bee 5 6 ue os oe 2 
Gomalet,. Bivcns co oe ce 0s cwice Fee dk GF 4.5. 5 585 
Gaeta: “Tivos. oc cece co os en See Mh oe C0 3 = 
Merwitt, Boos 00 cc ce cc 0c ce 8 Lee oe on See 3 2 
Hastings, 16... 00 22 0. cc oo oe 2 8 G.. 4 542 
ZEEE, Woo v0 ce ce 00 0c cn ve Bee 8 6 O.. 5- 360 
NE ices 0c c0 4% 60 spice. se tos Be se 4 -420 
EE Co. ui ns Sn oon be tee ee oe (ewan ten -700 
SUE en's GA ae se ners gerne Besse -300 
et ee = Dod SD ae ee ae GOES, Re Me he eS ae OS 6) * a 
Seamer oe Sif lle ie SORE OPO: mete 


Sylvester, 16... 0 «+ oo «+ + 
Wallace, Aca loci an dh ae Ke, oe AN) ae yao ae SS Se ee. be -100 
Henry, 16... 02 22 «+ «2 oe oe ee ee ee ee oe 4 400 


Team match, 30 unknown singles per man, 5 men per team; all 
: i l6yds, : 
ae Brockton Gun Club. 
Leroy .oceeceeeeceeeesee eee ee eee oLLO101111111101111111011100101—23 


Grant ....+- soeeceeeeeececeeeeee oLL1111110110011000111110111111—23 
Baker ....sccccccccccccccssecese 101101100111101010010111111110—20 
Leonard .-..eseeeeeeeee cosoree « -110111111011111110000010111010—20 
WO0d .ncecceccscceeeees e+ eee» -011100011011101011011100111011—19—105 


Fitchburg Rifle end Gun Club. 
GEIR ccc cccctvescoccccess ipakee 100111011101111100111111111111—24 












Converse . -010100111111101110010110111111—21 
Taylor . --100110111111101101111010011110—21 
Alton .. - -100110111010100110111101101110—19 
Wilder .. . - -001000110100100100001001101110—12— 97 
Portsmouth Gun Club. 
Philbrick ......-+++- saeennaee « -110101101101010111011111111111—23 
Goodwin ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee-L10101110010111101001011111111—21 
Winn ...... ee eeeeeeee eee e101101111111111101011001101001—21 
Frizzell... seveeeeesee se -000000011010101011111111101100—16 
Bailey ...ecceseeceeeeeeesee eee + 2001000001011110110011111010110—16— 97 


Boston Gun Club. 
G Woreccccscacccee nedewes eee eee eL01121101111110101111111100111—25 
Mrs Park .. eeceeeeeee + -O10110111110111101111110001111—22 
Horace ... ee eeeeeee se e001101110110111111101010111101—21 
North ..... ee eeeees eee 0L01101001000011111111011011111—20 
Wihd . ccccccseces phabianbna + «+ ++ ©101100001001100000000001000110— 9— 97 
Haverhill Gun Club. 
Tuck ..ccccccccccceeeeeeeeeee ee oLh1011101011111110110111111100—23 












ROME wosecnssss TUUUTTTIIIL 2. . -101111111000100111111000111010—19 

Gonzales -.--sccccccecee ee ee ee + -0400101111111101110001010001111—19 

Webster .cccccccccceceeesee+s «-000011111011111011110100101110—19 

George cseceeeceedecccesere «- «+ -011000000100011011100101111011—15— 95 
Birch Brook Gun Club. 

linea ae ee a 110001111110101010110010100111—18 

bert [110011101111000011110010100010—16 
Zelmah .. *000010111101010000001010111100—13 
Mason ... 010000111001000110001110000010—11 
IE cocicsvcncdevs sa -.010010000000000100001111000111—10— 68 

Merchandise prize match, 30 singles, unknown; distance handi- 
cap: 

a ee coal 001101011111111110111111111111—25 
Cutler p Monee ee ee 1411011101111111011111111100111—25 
SRE Ee ccdoseceonscssecsdsysuicus 111101111101101110001111110111—23 
Midas Minch ecenscasars SPER EE 001111100111110101111111111101—23 

; «+ « --101111100110111101100111110111—22 

beh ies apd . . . -110101101101111101110110110111—22 

sash -AoorL1I 1001110010011 111110111121 

ag cena mA ances 111100111104400011010110111110—20 
Snes O85. ccs 50 .caoubussaec¥etoss . 01110010101 011111111110—19 





Leonard, 16......cce-ceceeeeeeeee + »-001012101000100111000101110110—15 
een eet 11070001001010011101101000101— 15 


Taylor, Byececesecceeceeecesece ee + 0100001011101100000011001111101—15 








Winn, 16.......000- Seogeeccccvocceees 011011110010000100000111100111—15 
Lyman, J6........++- Perret -110001001101001001000001101111—14 

ilder, 16.......++-+00- Ceovavocscoced 00000011001001001011.0010011011—12 
Frizzell, 16... seeeecee cee ee +001000100111000010110000001111—12 
Bailey, 16.... covees cecccccees 010000101111001011010010000000—11 
Wild, 15........ copscce occcoce sovccees 000000101010100110000111100001—11 
Storer, 16........00- eevecccvcccccesces 000000000000110000010000110000— 5 





Peters Cartridge Co. Tournament at Asheville. 


Asnevitte, N. C., March 21.—To-day saw the closing of the 
three days’ shoot given by the Peters Cartridge Somers of 
Cincinnati, under the am of the Battery Park Hotel. 

The morning of the 19th saw quite a number of shooters ath- 
ered upon the club grounds, which are situated in the bounds of 
the driving park, which faces the far-famed French Broad River. 

Owing to the programme getting out late many telegrams of 
regret were received by the management from shooters who 
would have attended. , 

The conditions for the first and second days were anything but 
agreeable. The first day a stiff, strong breeze blew off the river 
directly in the faces of the shooters, accompanied by clouds of 
dust. The second day the wind held from the same quarter, and 
with a steady downpour of rain. Many shooters quit and went 
up to the city. This in itself was a great drawback, but the 
shooters one and all were unanimous in their praise of the smooth 
management of the shoot by that genial and popular manager 
= Eee of the Peters Cartridge Company, assisted by Harry 
.emcke. ~ 

The third day saw a much larger attendance than on the second 
day, as the sun came out bright and warm, and the wind shifted 
to the backs of the shooters. The day was most delightful, and 
scores increased accordingly. : 

The veteran, Col. J. T. Latheuy, of Charlotte, N. C., won_ the 
handsome $100 silver loving cup, which was presented by Maj. 
McKissick, of the Battery Park Hotel, for the amateur making the 
highest average for the three days. 

he Colonel used Peters Ideals, and at once began to forge 
ahead, and he landed a winner. The Colonel says the load is 
what the name implies—an ideal. : 

Maj. McKissick was a close second, and if his gun had not 
broken down he would have given the Colonel a close race. 

Mr. John Avery, of the Peters Cartridge Company, was also 
in attendance, and shot a good race. Mr. John Parker was high 
gun, ~~ as he was not eligible for added money or prizes, he was 
out of it. 

Harry Lemcke shot in good form, and he is fast coming back 
to his old form, as before his late illness, but a severe bruise on 
his face caused by his gun put him out of the game. He shot 
some after the first day, but left-handed, 

Jim Carrier, of Asheville, has got a new gun, as has also French 
Coxe, and these boys will make it hot for the amateurs of this 
section before long, as both are promising young shooters. 

The last day saw many ladies present to witness the shooting, as 
the beautiful weather brought them down from the hotéls. This 
must have had something to do with the boys being on their 
metal. Every one of the participants shot Peters Ideals, and they 
are all enthusiastic over the same. The very quick action of the 
shells was noted in a miss-and-out by Anthony, McKissick, Avery 
and Parker, on the last day, from the 32yd, mark. 

In August Maj. McKissick and Col. Anthony will give a shoot 
here, open to the world, dates to be selected later on, and the 
writer will say right here to all shooters: “Don’t miss it, or fail 
to come to the ‘City in the Sky.’” 


First Day, March 19, 

















Events: 5 678 910 
Targets: 25 15 20 15 20 25 Broke. 
Anthony 20 12 17 13 17 21 135 
McKissick 191013131215 105 
TN acoveuncds 221415111521 133 
ORNS ac cactscaceecaens 171015101417 125 
COME ccccvcccccscccce 215 815 81115 115 
Parker ..... aesteedunhl bedudein +» 12121313 1710151318 21 144 
ll seconaces 916 815 91417 118 
Maltby ..... wate te. © 61 
RMNGEE cv cceheasdbcedecocsscece 111215 9161116111519 135 
FP BOERS cc cccvccceveccsvecsc- oc co co 6 WD ce se wees 22 
EME socccdosse sedddepecese GANG kk Ma 4b Oe Gal Oe dh be 3 
MeClogkey deccccccccccccccccces, co 00 00 D2. ce ce ce oe oe 9 
Rayner ...... Wacbocseepecosvesin 0% <6 60 #6 Tr és 62 00 ee 17 
F Rutledge ...... sccmitddeies Ciaewien: ee: na Eee Ow a 18 
Atkinson ....... REOESEESTOKECS 04. 60.06 Se) 50 00 os. ou <0 ae 12 
EINE vicumacenetacccday ad (66) as.c6 sv be ce Bee es 3 
PGE csacoceus Medneetenenie S600 es his: ema dee ° 2 
GAN “aswnisecsecteve uesbiudente bs. Mal Oe ables len 4 i 4 
Second Day, March 20. 
Events: 1234667 8 910 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 25 15 20 15 20 25 Broke. 
McKissick 8101211191213 91316 123 
ROE cr ccucuas 10 910 9171213101315 118 
PS occas 111013 621 918131716 134 
Anthony 13 13 16 18 211315101421 149 
EE Feccuckesieosd edeeaeavesus - 10 13 18 10 2012 16 1216 23 180 
MEIN aabincckicenedotes wueeene - 1010161216 915111116 126 
k 811151316 612101215 18 
WOE teltka. Ganda te da 00 21 
Third Day, March 21. 
Events: 5 6 7 8 910 
Targets: 25 15 20 15 20 25 Broke. 
McKissick 201317141520 147 
BOGE csivceses 191015 91717 137 
Anthony 231414121716 143 
Carrier scsccces 201217111921 142 
ME Giacene sees 171317121716 140 
oS cusapevediceueve 181312111721 141 
COE ssiseccees Be cc ce ee 82 
Lemcke ...... ee ee 1% 
Reynolds ........ ececees | Re a 9 
EN leagues EP 8 
Hungerford . 45863 6 32 
Atkinson a ae eee \) 30 
are evceccese eonpeseusesansde 66 ah 08 Se 06 once cs. O ic o 
POEs icucvns pikegarearesdeny GMA LEN aU Eee eae oe cae 12 
Trap at Dupont Park. 


St. Louris, Mo.—Match between Tramp Irwin, of Chicago, and 


Dr, Gaines, of St. Louis, at Dupont Park, March 17. Birds 
day fair and warm, with no wind: ee 


Tramp Irwin..........0e. ee eee cence es o2L211211912112122112"1 201—23 
1122120122212201121211111—23—46 

TI GRE Kc diceccdececcégen #4600066 0022112112121121221 21 20229293 
22222211*2222211222122912—94—47 


Match between Joe Walker, of Carlyle, Ill., challenger inst 
Chas. Bugh, for Mermod championship medal, on March. 17. 
Both stood at 3lyds.: 








MEET. ns: cacausrsptegectncontstns o eee» .2222219219111122112111111—25 
TREE civvcccvcgcccccevssvs Coeccdicccccccoces 2222212021101212001*11201—19 
Foouiee event at Dupont Fut, Mares 17. 
Jesse Lee........ oad -- ir Gaines 1101221222— 9 
White Rock..... - -1222010122— 8 Dr O Smith........2121201122~ 9 
A E Koch... .-0211211112— 9 C son........0111100111— 7 
oy RSE 1012111111 9 W E Nold.........2222022220— g 
Free ccreece 2201110112 8 A A Schwarz 222221211210 
FT Wahet .ccccccoes 2222210111— 9 een Se anal «+++ +1212112121—10 
Campbell .......... 2200121112— 8 Sims .... aol 110— 6 
Williams ........... 202221111*— 8 J M Selzer.........1102112111— 9 
Meier ..... bpeeereed 2011121211 9 W E Barker.......1111112111—10 
WP Wiiiesescoseese: 2102010111 7 H_ S Taylor........0210111212— 8 
» Pe 0212211111— 9 W B Scott......... 1211101112— 9 


Concord Gun Club, 


Concorp, N. H., March 15.—The scores made by the Concord 
Gun Club to-day at 3 targets were: Tuttle 42, Nardini 4, King 4 
Martin 44, Morris 46, Sanbon 45 , 


The Forzst amp Strrazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 


_ Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 


latest by Monday and ee much cgrlisr qs practicabie. 


Shooting Notes in the South. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 4 

As another year comes and goes, the sportsman of an observing 
turn of mind is given opportunities of adding to his store of gun, 
dog and game lore and thereby to his fund of general information 
on kindred subjects, 

The season of 1900-1901 has in most places been a good one, added 
te which the weather, favorable in most Southern States, has 
afforded those so inclined many bright and cheerful days afield— 
days so short as hours f°: yet so replete of nerve-stirring events 
that many of them dwell in our memory for all time. 

The writer enjoyed, while at Greensboro, N. C., a few afternoons’ 
quail shooting with that incomparable sportsman, Mr. J. F. 
Jordan, than whom no greater nimrod or more amiable companion 
can be found. To tell the truth, we did not have much sport, owing 
to a combination of causes which seemed to thwart us on ev 
occasion. When the dogs were at their best the wind was so hig’ 
that they could not show off to advantage, and when we had what 
might have been a good day, it rained up to noon, and our best 
dog turned out lame and quite unfit for service. So, all in all, we 
may be said to have had many of the fates against us, which, as 
every true sportsman knows, will happen in best regulated kennels 
and in best timed affairs generally. Fact is, the middle of Janu- 
ary in North Carolina is a bit late for great bags, but splendid for 
good hard shooting. 

In this connection I wish to relate what in my humble opinion 
is the very finest and most brilliant shooting done afield by any 
man that has ever come under my observation. Mr. Jordan has 
always been a great advocate of and believer in small-bore guns, 
and as soon as he knew he could obtain one of reputable American 
make of 28 gauge he immediately ordered it. So now he is using 
exclusively a 26in. barrel, 28 gauge, Parker gun, right barrel im- 
proved cylinder, left modified choke; and to see him perform with 
this little toy of a weapon is nothing short of a marvelous feat. 
He gets his ammunition loaded by that most skillful sportsman 
and careful of gunsmiths, Mr. William Wagner, of Washington, 
D. C., using 1%drs. of powder and %oz. No. 8 Tatham’s chilled 
shot. Mr. Wagner, himself a staunch and firm believer in small 
bores, has probably had more experience in hand loading small 
gauge ammunition than any one else in America, so that to say 
his loads are perfect is merely to paint the lily. At any rate, one 
must see Mr. Jordan chop birds down in doubles and singles, far 
and near, and hardly ever miss, to fully appreciate what such ap- 
parently insignificant loads can do in a wal bored gun with such 
an artist behind it. 

I will say this, and make as simple a statement of the absolute 
facts as I can, knowing fully well dozens of other men have been 
afield with Mr. Jordan this past season, and feeling absolutel 
certain any one of them would frankly and freely indorse all 
will say and go far beyond what I would dare tell. 

In the first place, we shot together part ‘of three days, and in 
one instance only did Mr. Jordan fail to get his pair out ofa covey 
rise, and then the bird that escaped went off badly wounded, and 
had we taken more time I have no doubt the dogs would have 
found it in the dense thicket into which it flew. saw him kill 
and gather birds in such close and tangled places that nothing but 
a glimpse of fast fading brown could be seen for a single instant, 
some being killed at less than a dozen paces. On the other 
hand, we saw him kill some at distances which I cannot bring 
myself to give, knowing full well that such would certainly in- 
validate my whole statement, for after all there is a limit to the 
credulity of even one’s own personal friends and admirers, and in 
all mommy. I trust I may claim to have some of both. 

Mr. Jordan candidly admits that he never in his whole shooting 
experience of twenty-seven years has had so handy, serviceable and 
deadly a little gun, and to realize the truth and correctness of 
this statement one has but to see him handle it. It was such a 
revelation to me that all great scores at the traps fade into in- 
significance by comparison—really there can be no comparison. 

fo say that a man seldom misses simply conveys no informa- 
tion whatever, because a man may pick his shots and poke about 
and yet not do anything worthy of mention. But when a man 
takes every offer, fair or foul, and then seldom misses—why, that is 
quite another thing, and stamps him a past master in the art of 
shooting, raising him to a plane seldom reached by any one and 
never topped by living mortal—and all this with 144drs. of powder 
and ¥oz. of shot. Think of it, gentlemen who use a handful of 
ammunition to bag a bird not as big as your fist, and then 
ponder which of the two is really the more sport. 

Of course, we had no such dog as our dear old lamented dog 
Dash, nor will we again have. The man who owns one such dog is 
more than fortunate; to ever have two would make the rest of 
mankind envious. To shoot with a man like Mr. Jordan has an 
exhilarating and yet depressing effect. It just makes one warm 
all over to see a man cut down bird after bird anywhere, anyhow, 
at any rate of speed, angle or from any position, and one feels a 
glow of pride in knowing such a man, especially when you know 
him well enough to quite thoroughly appreciate his modesty. But 
then again comes the reaction when you yourself bungle along and 
miss shamefully, and suddenly hear a pistol-like report ps see 
a brown ball of feathers and stuff come tumbling down away off 
through tree tops—ever so far and in never so tangled a place; 
and so it goes from morning to night—the little gun cracks, the 
little birdie collapses, nothing is said, but a great deal is done. 
Bravo, Jordan! e all think we can shoot, but when with you, 
why, we get another think. 

_ Leaving Greensboro with regret, I wended my way on my 
Southern - and soon reached Macon, Ga., where, with my 
friend, Mr. F. C, Etheridge, I had a morning’s dove shooting. 
Unfortunately birds were very scarce, so we had very little sport. 
All the same, I hugely enjoyed the company of the men with 
whom we spent the evening and following morning. A day or 
two spent with so thorough a sportsman as Mr. Etheridge is 
always delightful, game or no game. The companionship of such 
oe is always a treat, so I look forward to another jaunt toward 

acon. 

At Jacksonville, Fla., I lodged with mine host B. W. Sperry, 
proprietor of the Hotel Duval. Mr. Sperry has the knack without 
showing it of making his guests feel comfortable and instantly at 
home. Can one say more of any hotel man? 

Here we had a little trapshooting, and also one day afield, durin 
which we bagged a few quail and doves, and had a splendid wal 
and good long chat, if not very much game in our bags. But 
game is cheap, any one knows that; a good chummy fellow is 
scarce, so give me Sperry. 

At. New Orleans ran up to my old chum, Mr. John W. 
Phillips, and together we went on our annual snipe shooting trip 
to Beaumont, Tex. There we found Mr. Geo. Oliver, ready as of 
yore to pilot us and this year to show us his young pointer dog 
George work on snipe. 

Regarding this dog as a game finder I can safely say I have 
never seen his superior, and perhaps might add, his equal. At 
any rate, he is a most promising yooung dog of tremendous 
courage and endurance, and ae a really wonderful nose. 
Some two or three years ago I wrote a full account of our shootin 
at Beaumont over Dr. Oliver’s dog Bill. Welli, George is a_hal 
brother to Bill, and for me, give me George ali the time. He is 
more tractable and has quite as good or even better nose, and most 
certainly will make a better dog. 

This year, owing to high winds and finding the snipe princi- 
— on burns bare of corn, which of course made them wild as 

awks, we could not make as big a bag as usual. Still we got 
plenty ~i. €., seventy, eighty and seventy in three days’ shooting, 
two guns—barring a few birds bagged by Mr. Gilver, say a dozen 
or so. 

The snipe shooting was nearly all at extreme ranges, and never 
could one have a better opportunity for trying out to fullest extent 
the quality of ammunition or range of gun. GavucHo., 


Staunton Gun Club. 


Staunton, Va., March 22.—In the two 25-target events to-day in 
the shoot of the Siauncon Gun Club the following scores were 


made: 
Event No. 1: 

Garber . - -1111101110111111110001110—19 
Sillings - 11111111 10011011111111111—22 
Kiracofe - -1011101101111110111111110—29 
Smith ... - -0000111111110111011111111—19 
Davis - -1110101101111110111010101—18 
Merriken 





1019111411111110101111111—22 


Garber cicseccccccetsrneccssrecccavereeses 6201011111110121111111111—2) 
Sillings ........ sens esdbecseres coniserevie 121111119111.111011111111—24 
Kiracofe .....0..10sesessessesescccscssvece 1111111111111101101101111—22 
Smith ......ccces0 eocccecee eee eee eee 0O110011111011011111111111—20 





MR ohicdi eds aed tccackidsstacas) - --0100111101011101101011110—16 
Merriken retsecceeserpeeesecervecnsceeeey sblSMIIITIIIIIIIINIIIIOl 94 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ON LONG ISLAND. ‘ 
Trap at Interstate Park.—John Wright’s Shoot. 


Interstate Park, L. 1., March 20.—A rainy morning was iti- 
auspicious for a good day, but, while there was drizzling rain be- 
times and heavy, dull sky, the conditions of the weather did not 
seriously affect the competition. There was a good attendance of 
shooters. Mr, Donald Deacon, of the New Utrecht Gun Club, acted 
efficiently as referee. The scores: 

Extra event No. 1, 10 birds, handicap; Rose system; three 
tnoneys, Gilbert (31), 10, Crosby-(31) 10, Piercy (28) 10, Fanning 
(3) 9, Dr. Shaw (27) 9, C. E. Cady (26) 9, Van Allen (29) 9, Morfey 
(3%) 8, Dr. Martin (27) 7. 

Extra event No. 2, same conditions as No, 1: Crosby (31) 10, 
Fanning (30) 10, Gilbert (31) 10, Shaw (27) 10, Daly (28) 10, Morris 
(27) 10, Cramer (26) 9, Piercy (28) 8, C. E. Cady (26) 8, Dr. Miller 
(28) 8, Van Allen (29) 7, Martin (27) 7. 

Regular event No. 1, 5 birds, handicap; two moneys, class shoot- 
ing: Morris (28) 5, Piercy (28) 5, Shaw (27) 6, Fanning (82) 6, 
Crosby (83) 5, Anderson (26) 5, Daly (30) 5, Kay (28) 5, Cramer 
(27) 4, Miller (28) 5, Cady (27) 4, Gilbert (33) 4, James (27) 4, 
Martin (27) 4. 

Regular event No. 2, 7 birds, $5, was shot as No. 3: Miller (28) 7, 
Piercy (28) 7, Langdon (26) 7, Crosby (31) 7, J. P. Kay (28) 6, 
Rogers (27) 6, Gilbert (31) 6, Fanning (30) 6, J. G. E. (27) 5, Lock- 
wood (26) 5, Daly (29) 5, Gardner (26) 2. 

After deducting $75 for the price of the painting, there was $25 
left. After deducting 50 per cent. of this sum, there was $12.50 
to be divided among the winners of second and third, so that the 
values were $87.50 to first, $7.50 to second and $5 to third. The 
share of third was 70 cents. Instead of a miss-and-out the ties 














were shot off under the same conditions as the main event. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 
Morris, 28... . --1221221222—10 Crosby, 33.......... 12222*1210— 8 
Martin, 26..... 111222122110 Waters, 28. -1210022222— 8 
McManus, 27...... 2222122212—10 Kay, 28.... .2212220022— 8 
Gilbert, 33........-. 2022212222— 9 J G E, 26.... -2222220021— 8 
Cpeener, Biv. ccscceen 2121012112— 9 Cady, 27........00+ 2022120221— 8& 
Shaw, 27............2211111210— 9 Daly, 30..........06 2222220210— 8 
Rogers, 27........-. 1110121211— 9 Piercy, 28........0. 1202220100— 6 
Lockwood, 27......2222222202— 9 Blauvelt, 27......... 0220022022— 6 
Fanning, 32........ 0220111121— 8 Anderson, 26........ 1202022100— 6 
BEEEEE, BBvcccccrases 1111002222— 8 Hyde, 26........... 02202200*0— 4 
First Tie. Second Tie. 
RE RS. css, obo bensebauweoanestoeen 2122112222 212%222222—9 
EY TEL. cw wucunbonavnuseboesusaeene 2211111121 2120110121—8 
PN, DE iow chstdavcnvgveseeueeshesenee | eee 


Event No. 3 of the programme was shot as No. 2, and was the 
main event, the prize being a painting of a trout. The pro- 
gramme was arranged very awkwardly, as follows: 

“First prize will be a $75 oil painting and 50 per cent, of en- 
trance money over and above fifteen entries. Second prize, 30 per 
cent.; third prize, 20 per cent. above fifteen entries, Class shooting, 
handicap rises. All 25 and 26yd. men one lost bird as dead. All 
27 and 28yd. men one lost bird as no bird. Ties, miss-and-out, 
but any contestant can draw his share pro rata before shooting ties 
if desired.” 

A fair forecast of the number of shooters would have been 
twenty, the number which actually participated. After deducting 
the price of the birds, there was $100 left. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Dexter Park, Brooklyn, March 15.—In the club shoot Job Lott 
won the medal in Class A, C. Bohling in Class B. 


Challenge medal: 











C Meyer ...... 201222212222211—14 G E Leoble...222021010012112—11 
Club shoot: 
F Ehlen, 28........22220*22*1— 7 C Bohling, 25...... 2220221202— 8 
Job Lott, 30........ 11212: 2—10 M Rush, 26........ 0*20000120— 3 
C Meyer, 28........22111 2— 9 J Mohrmann, 28....2222020000— 5 
Bohling, Jr, 28. ..003 0—6 F Karstens, 28..... 0112100121— 7 
id Peters, 28.....222*211221— 9 W _ Rolphs, 28...... 0211202002— 6 
eg BBictes *91121112iI— 8 C Meyerdicks, 25...20000020*2— 3 
N Brunie, 28 2202221210— 8 H Shumacker, 25...2000011100— 4 
J Vagts, 28 21222020— 8 J Kroeger, 28...... 2120010112— 7 
GE Tastin, 28....2*0*111122— 7 W Rinckkoff, 28....0°01111001— 5 
Team race: 
ST aceunubenssosead 5 LOE sesevcesonssecses 12010—3 
Hainhorst 4 LeOble ...ccccceccoces 20101—3 
Bohling, Jr 3 ROR i vcvsicsnonsesen 12—4 
Brunie 5 WERRD oc cccccsccesesni 02020—2 
MPONES cv ccvssccees 4 Mohrmann .......-- 1*211—4 
TED sicceshes . .02002—2 Kroeger ...cccccccees 11*26—3 
Meyerdicks .... 02001—2 Rolphs ......ccccccces 20221—4 
Rinckkoft : .+--01122—4 C Bobling ...ccvccced 01112—4 
Shumacker .......... 02211—4—-33 Rush .........eeeeess 00010—1—28 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Dexter Park, Brooklyn, March 19 


‘As usual there was a good 
turnout of the club members. 


rhe handicaps and points are given 


















with the names of the contestants. Messrs, A. Schoverling and 
M. Rogers killed their 10 birds straight. Following are the scores: 
Points. 
RR ee et, eo er 1*2202010*%— 5 6 
a a a Pe eee 2221201121— 9 7 
Wm Joerger, 28... jiiecsbbeneeeaben 1°21*10222— 7 7 
A Schoverling, 2 con aeeeweeesesReeeeeeeee——1O 7 
PO MELEE, Goneccvsvevorceeveuns 6 
eS Sree 6% 
G B Hillers, 28......... 6% 
inks. Lednvhcsoeseestpnsnveseep 6% 
G K Breit, 25 6 
J J Pillion, 28 6% 
I McKane, 28.............. 6% 
NE. TE 6 nc nnsscetencdcsscqnd@asnccesaee 0222202212— 8 6 
EMD S osu andesiseenencésevonniandauseee 21*220*2*2— 6 7 
ECHICT cL Gobevssbnsconsdctesbonstestaul 2220102222— 8 7 
ES 556 bc oeSebocson esaveneonsneeen 2021020012— 6 6 
Se ES Wad ecesSacctescvesebsnvesocbcente 2222212022— 9 7 
oP io. i cacbewdsaseehensonpsnaseeeeen 0021*20020— 4 6 
BE PROENG, FB. nce cvccccccvccccccccccecevsceses 1211111131—10 6 
POE a wouis cucdacchstebncbsvccvssuen 0122212221— 9 6% 
PEO UR. ccc essnopocds'ov ease vevenssoheen 0010122102— 6 7 
BP Qaialty BB. 5.2... 0.052. 5.-secssosesesesonced 0000121220— 5 6 
Sy ATE. 5. pvccnadecnsabscgenstescanunel 21*2002122— 7 7 
EE TL Juv ccusnciccsccbasesessancsuben 00022202*0— 4 7 
SL UR. os cnwcs oss wesnensobaepeonstsnsnan 2002222022— 7 7 
A G Roberts, 28 010*202102— 5 6 
H Rathjen, 2 10*0210120— 5 6 
CIE, GBs a ccocccccccccccaccpeccesceccocecnen 1201100100— 5 6 
SP REE. TB.. o000.ccsecnccncncboccescoccee 21112*2012— 8 6 
EP BE WO aenc noc sescescuceQescocvvesccunbal 0222*02022— 6 7 
eg ee PT 12212*0020— 6 6 
iP EE Th... o5cnsbatoepesvoncessousenh ne 1000100000— 2 6 
Dr Grohl, 25 11*1012202— 7 5 
Woelful, 2 2002121020— 6 6 
V J Amend, 2 1022112**2— 7 6 
Dr O’Connell, 2000212222— 7 7 
J P Kay, 2....... 2*22002220— 6 7 


, 


New Utrecht Rod and Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., March 23.—A balmy day, clear and bright, 
with a touch of springtime to gladden it, favored the shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club to-day. There was a gathering of shooters, 
club men and visitors of mighty fame with the shotgun. All the 
visitors were scratch men, while many of the club members had a 
lost bird as a no bird or a kill. The result shows that the handi- 
capping was excellent. There was no wind, but it was not an 
easy matter to make full scores, for the birds were a mixed lot, 
with now and then a three-flap bird, one which goes out of the 
boundary in three flaps of its wings or mere. 

Mr. Walter F. Sykes managed the shoot. A number of the club 
members further honored and dignified the event by bringing 
their wives. To the club members the day had an added oF 
nificance, inasmuch as the club rooms in the Casino were officially 
opened for the use of the members—and elegant rooms they are. 

e reception room is elegantly furnished with a view both to 
the comfortable and the beautiful. Pictures and mounted heads 
race the walls, a cabinet contains articles all in keeping with the 
theme of sport, while elegant furniture and furnishing satisfy the 
taste of the most critical. The second room is equipped with 
lockers and things useful in respect to the members’ shooting 
paraphernalia. : 5 

The prizes in the 20-bird event, of which the scores are here- 
with appended, were furnished by the club. entrance was 
price of birds. There were prizes of mounted heads of 
animals, and mounted birds—five prizes for members and five 


















prizes for guests. The scores as a whole were excellent. There 

were thirty-six entries, and of these thirteen scored the limit. 

Pde SENN, Mion cnncneseyescsncses ce cesscu 220202122112*22*2022—15 
r Wynn, 28..........000- aeehnvape cds enegeoal 11212221222112112122—20 
A. Bennet, 28........ ebaneranhiuakdeeedevetl : 

Ph ES BP paverceseseses benbaedsssseanae 20 
Ba: Mlaseasanescos irumnnakenrnenbace vane 1212—1 

8B Waters, 28...... sami Wahiniak badokede sac 11221122112112112222—: 

A A Hegeman, 29.......... eepheseded spas chal 22111221221212212222—20 

. L G Mv woncvbneawstncscs beskue sensed 22222221221111122022—19 

ek ee ee 22222200222%02222220—15 

Sc Pa Mas csocusunepssnecredebaeonted 22222222111121222211—20 

P Dal Siuebccacecccadebchs adodb Wide ye 11121122222222121222—20 

i. 2 nT, vckwisewe¥esousedéuowasaenl 22218 

WY SiN Bes 0c Cekn sce nwerebhes cacveccenetan 00011*w 

Fe BE, So vandsg ss vekccheneedveresss diner *12020212222202012*2—14 

DU NEES Cis dow ns cakestadindeene sce sesvil 22222222022222222222—19 

F: Fe Bs co cbbnSivocts cosekeesebucsbe 22222211011211222221—19 

BS IN De SU, vb Siviws car viweswsococcs on 222222222222222222%2—19 

Buchan Jack, Biss... .ccsvscccvcccsescodoose 22202211210121022221—17 

W ER, Gv escdiwowsberchoveboscceuse 11112111111221101010—17 

CS: POE, Ebr ss vox bcbsccses cede cscbo cdl 2222202002**2222*222—14 

i Ti cist sho ucacuhsphibasonshseoetvial 12212222221001112202—17 

Ee MONE OvoadsSudubebscdeccostcontochte 12112222222212122212—20 

SSRN, Bice swcnvsbnvecties ghbb ih vesessenweul 22222121010011202112—16 

CY GR, Biss. oc cc ctdde ces évcdodoesees 22212212121212221220—19 

RE. uty dick soneib,caeceabaevenwh seh sSen 21222212211221122212—20 

Seer ree 2222102111*211012210—16 

}] R Gaughen, 30.. - 22222222221 22222222220 

Dr Shepard, 28. .-2222102*012222210112—16 

D Swiveller, 28 .22221012010*122011*2—14 

J Fanning, 30. .22201122222111221111—19 

Crosby, 30..... . 22222111101222222222—19 

PUEOR, 2 WP creck edhedet eeeeosendessseconsyrer 22222222122221222222—20 

CRE. Sa caps pobavteveesccdveesvivnsersestele 22222222222222222222—20 

el; 30. ...4. . ..20001222112102122221—16 

Reynolds, 28. . --0121122120*1002021*)—12 

CL Wi cb. vcs uhe Che teUtGd Souvbedbobvecesonca 11222211112212222222—20 
Shoot-off : 

Ramapo ...... 0. ee ceeeeeecceseseeeessessssceneces 112121221121211211—18 

Dr Wynn cheno e¥euneenuadied . . »-111212221121121210—17 

J R Gaughen , 222122222222210 —14 

Tr 2122222222110 —12 

De ie Coc kete ca Secrets 2929129) 

PL << spancupbpabtnsigspoarehaatenteoybesesen 2122120 

SPIES . chninhondnesecesnsesée seen peenensuesensnte 121110 

Fe Mo pvc mcscchotos pepbocecsccesneevesesede 0 

Oe Be POR ovnbavebise vee seb andes Sevnntornteerel 0 

IRIN occpecscceccccccnéndeerssevucsnsstevenaee 22122222211122 —l4 

EO .. ccctnrsvevesenssnevepseudeepeenseosen¥bean 22222222211220 —13 

SIND. no000 oxvcevececes nee h¥aenkasesesebepoel 2222210 —6 
*Guests. 


Fanning and Crosby with 19 each in main event win fourth and 
fifth. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., March 28.—The honors in the March cup event 
were captured by Mr. Louis C. Hopkins, who scored 48 out of a 
possible 50. The scores: 

Shoot for March cup, 25 targets, expert traps; 25 targets, magau- 
trap; handicap allowances added: 





—Expert— —Magautrap-- Grand 

Hdcp. Total. Hdcp. Total. Total. 
L C Hopkins........0.00¢ 6 23 5 3 48 
H M Brigham 2 23 1 24 47 
C A Sykes....... 3 20 3 24 44 
F B Stephenson..... coo. E 19 1 24 43 
G Stephenson, Jr........ 20 2 23 43 
G Stephenson, Sr........ 10 20 8 23 48 
Dr J J Reyes.......csc00- 3 20 3 23 43 
W G McGonvill.......... 7 19 6 23 42 
H C Werleman........... 7 17 6 21 38 
W W Marshall........... 6 16 5 19 35 


Shoot-off for the Werleman trophy, same conditions: Rasmus 
28. Brigham 27. 

Shoot for trophy, 15 targets, expert traps: 15 targets, magautrap; 
handicap: 






—Expert— —Magautrap— Grand 

Hdep. P*Total. Hdcp. Total. Total. 
T W Borland..........000 3 14 3 15 » 
L C Hopkins...........++ 4 15 3 14 2 
G Stephenson, Sr........- 6 13 5 15 OR 
G Stephenson, Jr........+ 1 14 1 12 26 
W W Marshall ........... 4 14 3 11 25 
H M Brigham............ 1 11 1 13 24 
T W _Stake...... 2 11 2 13 24 
F B Stephenson. 0 10 0 11 21 
Dr H L O’Brien.. on 8 10 2 10 20 
C H Chapman............ 4 19 4 8 18 

Shoot-off, 15 targets, magautrap: Borland 15, Hopkins 14 

Sweepstake. 10 targets, expert: Brigham 10, F. B Stephenson 


9, Townsend 8, Hopkinson 6, Keyes 5, Marshall 5, 
Werleman 3. : 

Sweepstake, same conditions: Sykes 9, G. 
Brigham 7, McConvill 4. 


{cConvill 4, 
Stephenson, Jr., &, 


Sweepstake, same conditions: Brigham 7, Stephens 
F._B. Stephenson, Sr., 5. McConvill 4. + ee ee 
Sweepstake, same conditions: F. B. Stephenson 9, G. Stephen- 


son, Jr., 8, Brigham 8, McConvill 5, G. Stephenson, Sr., 5. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., March 23.—Two—Messrs. R. Smith and 
F. Taylor—succeeded in making straight scores in the club event 
out of the twenty-five contestants who entered. The event was at 
7 birds, a handicap: 









R J Smith, B.......... 2122222—7 M J Rauscher, 25....... 1020222—5 
F Tyler, 25..... .1122221—7 J J Pillion, 28.......... 0221010—4 
G E Greiff, 30. 22210226 F Lundy, 25........... 2022020—4 
G McKane, 2........ Jl E Heffner, 26.......... 0020221 
Te SE, Bsc nnccsscben 2202222—6 HH Kronika, 26......... 0210012—4 
HT Montanus, 26...... 222121*—6 T Osborn, 25.......... 1000211—4 
LB USED. ocsccveee 1021111I—6 H W Lepke, 25....... 12*0120—4 
Tt McKane. 2.......... 2222020—5 EE Garrison, 30.......... 0220002—3 
DD BRORM, BB. ccenccccgs 1201201—5. I Hyde, 26.......... - .1001001—3 
W Van Pelt. 27......... 1022120—5 A Goeller, 25....... - -2100100—3 
G Morris, 3.......004 02021215 ~F Von Fricken, 25.....2010200—3 
1D Heffner, 25.......... 1022210—5 Dr Wood, 25........... 0210100—3 
P Brewe, B....sceca 0212022—5 


Sweepstake, 3 birds: Garrison 3. I. McKa 3, Mont 3 
Tyler 3, Kronika 8, Koch 3, Greiff 3, Brown 2. Sloan 2. Pillion 2. 
George McKane 1, Rauscher 1, Allen 1, Van Pelt 1, Morris 1, Dr. 


Wood 1, Lundy 1, Hyde 1, Von Fricken 0, Smith 0. 


Trap at Dexter Park. 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 20.—The shoot at Dexter Park to-day 
for the benefit of J. L. Brewer started at 2 P. M., after the rain 
ceased. The scores follow: 


Ten live birds: 


Dr O’Connell. 31. ..2021012222— 8 C Meyer, 30........ 2221112221—10 
S Van Allen, 31..... 9 J Brewer, 33....... 1222222221—10 

Miss-and-outs, $2: 
Van Allen......... Fs ite: eee 0 2 212 
PE s cnscicecved 0 o oO St. iivionsiseaieves 20 
TI wesckcccescctl ee Bee 2 eee. .<.cccvecce 2200 
R Parker B87”  etopge 6 De Orc. 

WE TR. nn20casene ir O’Connell, 30....... 222211 

S Van Ailen, 30.....--. 22299927 Dr Miller, 28........... 2999999 7 
W_ Hopkins, 28....... 0211212—6 J P Kay, 28............. 
eS eee 0201112—5 W Sanders, 27.......... 22221227 
R Packard, 27.......... 2200100—3 C Matzen, 28........... af 


Merchandise event, $2 entrance, birds extra: 
S_M Van Allen, 30 
W Hopkins, 28... 











C Meyer, — 2 
R Packard, 27...... ae ced 7 
Dr O'Connell, 30....... botievétes +++ + 1222228 —_ © 
Dr Miller, 28........ penovvevsenseieee 1222120 —¢€6 
TP i eenseagepies ac ccccccc ocean ~= § 
W Sanders. 27......... asian bswssude 2°20 ie 
C Matzen, 28......... Seotescees cosees 2220 = 
F Hansamian, 28.......ccc.sesceeeees00deeD =— 3 
F Lebohner, 28............ RAST ee +. 020 a 
Five birds, $4: 
Van Allen ......seeeeeeee cxccvcveetentgheoes -22122—5 22222222—8 
CRI: 500 tpcoscevestoncnsvecgqesnnséisecee eH 12*12112—7 
as . -92202—8 rrr 


—_a —~ - - 


* good attendance. 


: of the Khotal Camp Stove, whose 
ness Pp e, 


_ WESTERN TRAPS. 


Butte Rod and Gun Club, of Montana. 


Cuicaco, Iil., March 23.—The annual meeting of the Butte Rod 
and Gun Club was held last week in the Owsley block, with a 
The treasurer’s report showed $1,022.23 on hand, 
and other assets are a house and lot at the range and 22,000 blue- 
rocks. The. secretary’s report showed nine members, including 
those elected during the last year. Carl Engle was elected to 
membership last night. For non-resident members annual dues 
were reduced from to $1. The election of officers resulted in 
prastiesy, ® reinstallment of the present board as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Steward; Vice-President, J. M. S 0; Treasurer, A. 
Wehl; Secretary, C. H. Smith; Captain, A. J. Walker; Trustees, 
Ges Bird, Joe Slemons, P. A. Allen, ¥. E, O’Brien and G. W. 
Morse. 

The new magautrap was discussed, and it was said that the 
Anaconda men will attend the installation ceremonies on the 
24th of this month. A large number of the club members will go 


to Great Falls to attend the State tournament, which is to open 
on May 19. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Chicago, LL, March 23.—The regular monthly handicap shoot 
of the Garden City Gun Club took place at Watson’s Park, Burn- 
side Crossing, to-day. Several of the competitors scored the limit 
in the club shoot, as the following scores will show: 

Dr R B Miller, 0 
{ Pumphrey, 1. 
Marte, B.cccss 
Oliphant, 














Rust, 3.... - «-#01011012112111021—13 
Dit akote. ae besieudaioneslbasdscsiaestwe 10202*20°2222 —11 
ti tccsnscapketessresnttases senscrtaeees + --212212202221112  —14 
Odell, . 1......ssccccesscccccecesvcccsvevccecs --2011121111110112 —14 
Gillis, 1.. - 0112121222111111 —15 
CUE dlins's ka snwah pee wise xoveesdbnebebteetin - -11021121110101°00 —11 
DE ME ccnsaceSabheee epbshibteeatiads oscpesal 222012221011102 —12 
Dr Carson, 1......ccccccccesesccccccccccccccccced 001110221021012w 
EES SE cn conccesncnavesuateerebebibeskbbesbente 220212*02212122 —12 
DDL Aiinésschosansnwsed obras + « -2222222219222222 —15 
SE saws Iku nse tawonebsere + + -2*00*1110*12110012—10 
IE, “Dv an dinnesguy roa vaneeneate « + -222212112212211 —15 
AY, Bovvesecsecncscveversevvecococcscece + + -11102101012112222 —14 
CARA, Bacccceccccceccccesccvvcccocesscoss + + -222112210022122000—13 
Knickerbocker, 8........ssecsesssscscscccccccces 202221102202111122—15 
UME Rhine 15 bs:9ks neadeebontebnedhcaddeasse nail 2221211221202211 —15 
LONG, $.....cccerececscccveceoscccscssessescoccecs 0201*0112012002w 
Upham, 8........ssseeesscevesecccsscsceccerseees 121 15 
SPE, dts vdsenniweenasudbn gb basbceteanetened 201122221202102 —12 
Ten-bird sweep, entrance $5: 

PORE: aavutevscesenece 221 7 
Alabaster 2211021222— 9 
Martin 7 
Clempson 110121112*— 8 
EE Svupsanvan een 





Miss-and-out, entrance $2: Roll 3, Pumphrey 3, Clem 
Alabaster 0, Oliphant 1, Rust 2, Martin 0. — oe % 


Portsmouth Gun Club. 


Portsmoutu, Va., March 22.—Here find scores made at a live- 
bird shoot of the Portsmouth Gun Club March 21. Seven hun- 
dred birds were trapped, all good, fast birds. Among the visitors 
were some crack shots from Baltimore, Md., and Richmond, Va.; 
also “Jolly Jack,” of U. M fame. The shoot was ably 
refereed by L. D. Thomas,-and everything passed off quietly and 
enjoyably to all: 


Event "No. 1, 5 birds, 6, 30yds. rise, two moneys, high guns: 





























OT FOS See eve 1210—4 Dr Foster 
Hazard .... .--22222—5 Winslow .. 
Malone EW RUMOMND ccvcccoccscccocces 
RA Gann cpoepeaticesene 3 
Event No. 2, 7 birds, $7, three moneys, high guns: 
ES Ssctnesnbenncucl 1211—7 Hallowel ae onan 1111102—6 
SS eer 2°22122—6 Garritt ...........se0ces 21102216 
SEE. cus sussosaiewenil MEMES TEN © coiccncccnvcpessenn 2020002—3 
aaa 20°2222—-5 1 Stearns .........ccccbe -2222222—7 
Thomas ---0120210—4 Leland .........ccccces 1122102—-6 
Winslow *120220—4 Hurst ..........ccececs 2122222—7 
Event No. 3, 10 birds, $10, handicap, two moneys, class shooting: 
DS Sd ccsecscens 1101111220— 8 allowell ey s ééede T1211 do 
0 2*222122*2— 8 urst 221011*222— 8 
WOOD ‘cocvoscones 22022*2020— 6 Stewart .1211112221—10 
Dr Foster .. 0022222222— 8 Garritt -1222222202— 9 
ae. ores es a é0% , 10 
r Hudgins of —7 tearns 0 2229 
REE aschevenccase 2110112121— 9 Noel ............... deni oneee 8 
Event No. 4, 7 birds, $7, three moneys, high guns, h: i : 
ERE cones crete 219212186 Phi ih ae 6 
Hazard 1202222—6 
Winslow es 
Dr Foster .... coe 00: 
ee: caaaeeaaesieeete gandeny taenoteanee -0100211—4 
© RAMEGIRG 2. ccccccced iy © csacbesuvessunee ° 
\ateed picstakesswckeuna 1102120—5 a aeresensecccsescent ela 
BEMNCT ccccccccccccccces —4 MS eseevsestsvesovent 
SEE sesecsnesecet th SS ae, eines 
EE. wan cicheie esos saa 
Event No. 5, miss-and-out: 
Hallowell 20 Dr Foster 
Stearns .. Shuttiz 
Hazard .. Pail .. sia 
BORD: 9004600 cheassncnue Ssestctess colacas +2020 
Event No. 6, 5 birds, $5, high guns, handicap: 
WOO | ici uiecscscsiecd DAT sasivcnccececkeossnse --10112—4 
SNREOR osccccccsncghovind 011224 Dr Hudgins .. 7 
SESE 11112—6 Lindsay ..............000 
BEE okt 4s gnnctedunse ve PE TEE \nvvcveusessdsoeen 
EE DOU. 54 ccnsessvoccen 22220—4 gE 
Shuttiz ......ccccccccccccRAeee—O EISMOT cccccccccccccccceves 
Leland 
SD <ciapeenknargenineecel 
Garritt 
Miller 
Event No. 7, same as No. 6: 
jiehowelt - 2121 Dr Foster .... 
Stearns . SEM sch Pasiven hone 
Leland EE at ni divs sash cacboust oa) 
SE, aig ieee BO ees Ubitbecidites ts ccct 222125 
Shrttig rere SPREE on eescccecvesseversens 





G. P. Grant, Cor. Sec’y. 





“What makes you so sure that Wrighter is going int i 
Ifas he ever done anything in that line?” “No but he's planing 
te spend two weeks on a fishing trip.”—Buffalo Commercial. 


“Captain, will you kindly tell me what time it is?” 
Jonesby from the cabin of his yacht. “Six bells, a * a 
the captain. “Oh, hang the bells!” said Jonesby. “What time is 
it on shore?”—Harper’s Bazaar. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The quaintly worded advertisement of Jos. A. Marks & Co. 
shows that the wants of sportsmen can be provided for in 
Detroit, and it might well enough be to the acreage of each one 


whose vacation is likely to be spent in the Nort 
for their free catalogue.—Adv, = a Ser 





Acetylene gas has come to stay, and when its brilliancy is 
considered it is not strange that it should have been applied to 
searchlights. Yacht and launch owners interested in such mat- 


ters will be inclined to investigate the Baldwin Acetylene Search- 
light.—Adv. 


The camper who has been in the habit of up his 
tent with a choice collection of wood as a precaution rainy 
weather will_appreciate the comfort, convenience and compact- 

advertisement we carry 





in another —Adv, 








